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THE  WARDS  OF  PLOTINUS. 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE     HOUSE     OF     FABIAN. 


|N  the  margin  of  the  road  which 
led  from  the  Via  Sacra  to  the 
Theatre  of  Pompey,  close  by  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Eqnestris,  was  a  dwell- 
ing of  very  modest  appearance.  The  point 
of  the  chisel  had  been  but  lightly  used  upon 
the  rough  stones  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  rather  flung  one  upon 
another  than  arranged  into  their  places. 
The  pillars  which  sujoported  the  portico 
were  of  the  commonest  material,  the  plainest 
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order  ;  and  the  low,  flat  roof  appeared 
scarcely  of  sufficient  thickness  to  protect 
the  small  court  and  chambers  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  or  the  penetration  of  the  rain. 
A  fine  pair  of  ilex  trees,  however,  and  a 
quantity  of  beautiful  climbing  plants  which 
festooned  the  whole  of  its  exterior,  gave  to 
this  poor  habitation  an  elegance  and  a 
beauty  which  compensated  for  the  indiffer- 
ent care  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  its 

architecture. 

This  was  the  house  of  Fabian. 

And  the  good  old  Christian  bishop  was  to 
be  seen  daily  kneeling  on  the  top  of  his 
house  under  a  coarse  awning  which  had 
been  spread  over  his  head  by  some  of  those 
who  loved  him.  He  knelt  and  prayed  for 
the  idolatrous,  pleasure-seeking  multitudes 
which  passed  to  and  from  the  great  centre  of 
amusement.  He  prayed  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  see  the  evil  of  their  Avays  before 
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it  was  too  late,  and  he  prayed  also  that  God 
would  be  gracious  to  the  poor  ignorant  souls 
who  went  recklessly  to  their  deaths,  holding 
the  applause  of  a  bloodthirsty  populace  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  their  sufferings. 

"  0  Lord,"  he  said,  "  they  know  not  what 
they  do,  neither  they  which  frequent  these 
wicked  shows,  nor  they  that  sprinkle  their 
blood  in  the  arena.  Open  Thou  their  blind 
eyes,  and  discover  unto  them  the  darkness 
of  their  hearts  ;  open  Thou  the  eyes  of  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  the  fatal  struggle,  that 
they  may  weep  with  penitence.  Open  Thou 
the  eyes  of  the  combatants,  that  they  may 
fear  to  court  death  while  yet  they  know  not 
life.  And  save  those  who  are  already  in  the 
throes  of  dissolution, — save  them  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  even  as  Thou  didst  save  the 
poor  sinner  upon  the  cross, — 0  Lord,  save 
them  !  save  them  !  " 

Thus  he  would  pray  fervently,  and  without 
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ceasing,  his  reverend  and  aged  form  bowed 
almost  to  the  ground,  his  long  floating  locks, 
white  as  snow,  stirred  by  every  passing 
breeze,  his  broad,  intellectual,  but  deeply- 
furrowed  brow  damp  with  the  sweat  bred  of 
anxiety. 

No  part  of  that  swarming  multitude  went 
by  without  the  observation  of  the  bishop. 
He  noticed  the  occupants  of  every  vehicle, 
and  the  forms  of  all  the  pedestrians.  Special 
prayers  for  each  group  followed  them  out  of 
sight,  and  when  now  and  again  one  glanced 
up  by  chance  at  the  apparently  motionless 
figure  that  looked  like  a  cloaked  statue  by 
the  old  low  parapet,  he  said,  "  May  the  words 
of  Divine  truth  sink  deep  into  thy  heart !  " 

It  was  the  third  day  of  the  games,  and 
the  old  man  had  risen  earlier  than  usual  to 
take  his  place  upon  the  roof. 

*'  Age  will  not  allow  me  to  go  forth  and 
preach,  0  Balus,"  he  said  to  his  nephew. 
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^'  That  duty  the  Lord  hath  now  taken  out  of 
my  hands  and  placed  in  thine.  But  I  can 
pray, — I  can  overshadow  the  people  with 
my  prayers  ;  I  can  petition  the  Almighty  to 
make  sharp  the  words  which  thou  speakest, 
that  they  may  pierce  their  hearts.  And  if 
but  one  is  converted,  0  my  son,  we  shall 
have  sufficient  reward  for  all  that  we  have 
done." 

"  Amen,"  answered  Balus,  giving  his  arm 
to  the  venerable  bishop,  and  assisting  him 
to  the  roof  of  the  house. 

"  Do  you  go  earlier  to  speak  to  the  people 

to-day  ? ''  asked  Fabian,  as  he  seated  him- 
self under  the  awning. 

"  As  the  Spirit  moves  me,"  answered  the 
deacon,  folding  his  arms  across  his  chest, 
and  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  horizon  where 
the  sun  had  just  risen. 

''  They  begin  to  gather  already,"  remarked 
Fabian,   observing  a  number   of  people  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  theatre.  "Would  that 
they  were  assembling  for  a  better  object. 
Think  you  not,  0  Balus,  that  it  were  well  to 
go  and  speak  a  few  words  to  them  while 
they  wait  ?  " 

^'  They  are  deaf !  "  exclaimed  Balus,  with  a 
sudden  impetuosity  which  startled  the  old 
bishop.  ''  They  are  stubborn  ;  they  will 
not  hear.  My  words  echo  against  stone 
walls,  and  I  am  disheartened  ;  the  Lord  hath 
broken  the  point  of  my  arrow.  He  will  give 
the  battle  to  another.'' 

"  My  son,"  said  Fabian,  surprised  at  this 
unexpected  and  vehement  outburst,  "  whence 
Cometh  this  dark  cloud  over  thee  ?  Would 
you  see  the  seed  you  cast  abroad  spring  up 
at  once  ?  It  is  improbable — impossible  ;  we 
must  wait.  There  is  both  a  sowing  and  a 
reaping  season." 

*' And  have  I  not  waited?"  cried  Balus. 
^'  Consider  how  long  I  have  waited.    Since 
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that  day  when  the  burden  was  taken  from 
thy  shoulders,  and  I  went  forth  at  thy  insti- 
gation to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings,  I  have 
waited,  k nd  with  what  result  ?  How  many 
among  the  multitudes  who  have  listened  to 
my  voice  are  saved  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? 
There  is  not  one  that  has  come  to  nie  and 
said,  '  0  Balus,  by  thy  help  my  burden  is 
also  removed.'  " 

"  The  Lord  will  not  have  thee  to  count  the 
number  of  thy  converts,  and  boast  thereof," 
answered  Fabian  quietly. 

*'  And  yet  if  I  had  but  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  one  brought  into  the  fold  by  my 
means,  my  soul  would  be  satisfied,"  mur- 
mured Balus. 

"  Not  every  one  who  scattereth  shall  see 
the  harvest  which  is  brought  forth,"  said 
Fabian  ;  **nor  must  we  expect  it.  The  Lord 
knoweth  thy  heart,  0  my  son.  and  He  would 
try  thy  faith.     He  knoweth   thy  sincerity, 
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and  thy  earnestness  to  gain  interest  unto  the 
talent  which  He  hath  entrusted  to  thee  ;  and 
therefore  doubt  not  that  the  time  draws  near 
when  thou  shalt  hear  His  commendation.  If 
He  bids  us  struggle  through  dense  darkness, 
let  us  do  it  bravely.  Putting  on  the  whole 
armour  of  faith,  we  must  press  towards  the 
light.  It  is  but  hidden  for  a  season  by  the 
turns  in  the  way.  Every  step  brings  us 
nearer,  and  if  our  spirit  fail  not  nor  be 
tempted  aside,  we  shall  suddenly  see  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shining  across  the 
path.  Then  shall  the  mists  which  perplex 
us  vanish,  and  the  rough  places  be  made 
plain.  We  shall  stand  forth  as  men  that 
were  blind  but  now  see,  and  our  opened 
eyes  shall  discover  strange  things, — things 
that  we  wot  not  of ;  that  which  we  deemed 
unprofitable,  bearing  good  fruit, — many  of 
those  apparently  indifferent  hearers  walking 
before  the  Lamb  in  the  golden  city." 
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At  this  moment  a  lectica  was  seen  to  pause 
before  the  modest  portico. 

"It  is  the  litter  of  Pauliniis  the  physi- 
cian," remarked  Balus,  leaning  over  the  low 
parapet.  "  The  excitements  of  pleasure  do 
not  turn  aside  the  good  physician  from 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  Would  there 
were  many  like  Paulinus,  and  may  he 
sjDcedily  know  the  truth!  " 

**  I  need  not  his  kind  offices  to-day,"  said 
Fabian,  "  but  I  will  descend  and  speak  with 
him." 

Balus  offered  his  arm,  and  slowly  the 
reverend  man  went  to  meet  his  visitor. 

He  saw  with  surprise  the  stately  figure  of 
Quintilia  standing  in  the  vestibule.  Her 
beautiful  face  was  unveiled,  and  she  held 
in  her  hand  a  tablet  of  introduction  which 
she  had  received  from  Paulinus. 

"'  I  thought  to  see  another,"  said  Fabian, 
resting    upon    the    top    of    his     staff    and 
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greeting  tlie  maiden  with  a  benevolent 
smile,  "but  thou  art  equally  welcome,  0 
my  daughter.  The  blessing  of  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  upon  thy  head." 

''  Amen,"  murmured  Balus. 

A  slight  blush  overspread  the  countenance 
of  Quintilia.  The  pagan  maiden  knew  not 
what  to  understand  by  this  strange  address. 
Instinctively,  however,  she  bowed  her  head 
before  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  aged  man, 
who  was  so  like  the  images  of  Jupiter. 

"  By  what  name  shall  we  call  thee,  0  my 
daughter?"  inquired  Fabian. 

For  answer  Quintilia  delivered  the  tablets. 

"  The  wards  of  my  friend  the  philoso- 
pher," said  Fabian  to  Balus,  when  he  had 
read  the  words  inscribed  by  the  physician. 
*'  They  are  welcome,  thrice  welcome  ;  but 
where,"  he  added,  looking  at  Quintilia, 
"  where  is  she  that  is  sick  ?  " 
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"Without,  in  the  lectica,"  answered 
QuintiHa,  and  she  went  to  bring  her  in. 

Fabian,  supported  by  Bakis,  conducted 
his  guests  to  the  best  apartment  in  the 
house.  This  was  a  small  room  opening  into 
the  Impluvium,  bright  with  sunshine  and 
flowers,  but  bare  of  adornment  and  furniture. 
A  number  of  rude  settles,  manufactured  from 
the  commonest  materials,  stood  against  the 
roughly-erected  walls,  and  a  tripod  bearing 
a  stone  ewer  of  fresh  spring  water,  a  cup,  and 
a  platter  of  pomegranates,  alone  relieved  the 
otherwise  vacant  area  of  the  rubble  pavement. 

Balus  assisted  the  bishop  to  a  seat,  placed 
his  staff  within  reach,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
apartment  to  fetch  a  cushioned  couch,  which 
he  placed  for  the  convenience  of  Acatia.  He 
then  brought  wine  and  mingled  it  with  the 
water,  for  her  refreshment. 

"  Drink,  in  the  name  of  Christ,"  he  said 
softly,  as  he  offered  the  cup. 
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Quintllia  smiled.  ''  What  made  thee  a 
Nazarene  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  pleasant,  dark  face  of  Balus  flushed 
with  pleasure  at  the  inquiry.  He  thought 
God  had  given  him  an  opportunity  to  speak, 
and  he  secretly  prayed  that  his  answer 
might  be  the  means  of  bringing  a  lost  sheep 
into  the  fold. 

But  before  the  deacon  could  say  a  word, 
the  bishop  prudently  suggested  that  the 
maidens  should  first  rest  and  eat  the  pome- 
granates. This  was  acceded  to,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  Balus  was  again  asked  for 
the  story  of  his  conversion. 

*'  0  Quintilia,"  he  said,  "  the  mercies  of 
God  endure  for  ever!  He  has  opened  my 
eyes  and  showed  me  the  light  of  life.  A 
time  was  when,  like  others,  I  walked  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  this  world,  following 
dumb  idols  even  as  I  was  led.  I  tremble  a1 
the  memory  of  those  days,  when  I  had  my 
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conversation  among  the  Gentiles  obeying 
the  dictates  of  the  carnal  mind,  and  was 
without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  I  was  enrolled  in 
the  Imperial  army.  No  one  surpassed  me 
in  excess  of  riot.  I  loved  the  world  as  it  is; 
I  loved  the  Koman  life.  The  streets  of  this 
great  city  were  witnesses  of  many  scenes 
which  I  would  gladly  forget.  Oh  the  vanity 
of  the  heart  of  man !  But  that  God  whose 
footsteps  are  on  the  great  waters,  and  whose 
ways  are  not  known,  had  mercy  on  me 
when  I  deserved  no  mercy.  He  has  vessels 
of  election.  Of  the  corrupted  mass  of  this 
world  He  chooses  some  to  honour,  leaving 
others  to  dishonour.  He  led  me  by  a  way 
that  I  knew  not.  Our  legion  was  ordered 
to  Palestine.  The  Emperor  commanded ; 
but  God  was  fulfilling  His  purpose  by  the 
Emperor.  Our  quarters  were  at  Jerusalem, 
and   the  detachment   to   which  I  belonged 
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was  lodged  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia.  One 
night  I  was  on  guard,  when  a  spirit  of 
melancholy  and  dissatisfaction  came  over 
me.  I  missed  the  excitement  of  the  Roman 
life  from  which  I  had  been  hurriedly 
snatched  away,  and  my  heart  seemed  to 
grow  sadder  as  I  walked  to  and  fro,  watch- 
ing the  quiet  city  as  it  slept  beneath  the 
starry  heavens  in  a  silence  unbroken,  save 
by  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  on  Mount 
Olivet,  or  the  rippling  of  the  brook  Kedron. 
My  fellow-sentinel,  whose  name  was  Cor- 
nelius, was  a  sombre  man,  w^ho  said  little, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  keep  all  his 
thoughts  to  himself.  I  tried  to  rally  him, 
and  to  relieve  my  own  heart  by  some  face- 
tious words  ;  but  my  endeavours  w^ere  in 
vain.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  unhappy, 
but  rather  a  placid  calmness  was  spread 
over  his  countenance  which  seemed  to 
answer  to  the  silent  and  peaceful  stars  that 
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were  shining  over  our  heads.  Sometimes 
he  made  ejaculations,  as  if  calling  upon  God; 
and  at  other  times  he  talked  to  himself,  as 
if  holding  communion  with  some  spirit. 
About  the  first  morning  watch  I  heard 
sweet  strains  of  awfully  solemn  music.  I 
paused,  and  turned  to  see  whence  they 
came.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence ; 
but  again  the  voice  rose,  and  the  music 
ascended  like  incense  going  up  to  heaven. 
It  was  Cornelius  singing  a  hymn  to  Jesus. 

''  A  glow  of  delight  passed  through  my 
soul.  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was,  but  I  felt 
something  which  raised  me  above  myself, — 
I  was  in  a  new  world.  I  tried  to  catch  the 
words,  and  heard  something  about  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  giving  His  life  for  men, 
dying  on  a  cross  to  take  away  sin,  and 
giving  peace  to  the  guilty  conscience.  I 
had  heard  that  Cornelius  belonged  to  a 
strange  sect  called  Christians,  and  when  I 
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met  him  on  the  next  round  as  we  paced  the 
ramparts,  I  asked  who  was  this  Jesus  to 
whom  he  prayed  as  to  God,  and  what  he 
meant  by  a  sacrifice  for  the  Hfe  of  men. 
Cornelius  was  startled  with  the  change  in 
my  manner  of  addressing  him.  He  paused 
for  a  moment  till  he  felt  assured  that  I  was 
in  earnest,  when  he  answered  : — 

"  ^  Balus,  cast  your  eyes  towards  the  west, 
and  you  will  see  just  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city  the  most  sacred  place  in  the  whole 
world.  It  was  there,  on  a  spot  of  ground 
called  Mount  Calvary,  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  crucified  for  man's  redemption.  They 
who  crucified  Him  were  following  the  de* 
vices  of  wickedness  ;  but  God  was  over- 
ruling all  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purpose.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea, 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  put  to  death.  The 
Jews  hated  Him,  and  they   clamoured  till 
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the  Romans  were  compelled  for  the  sake  of 
peace  to  kill  Him.  Turn  towards  the  east ; 
there  is  Gethsemane,  the  garden  in  which 
He  was  betrayed  by  one  of  His  disciples. 
He  was  delivered  up  to  the  soldiers.  Here, 
almost  beneath  our  feet,  is  the  judgment 
hall,  for  He  was  led  from  prison  to  judg- 
ment. Pilate  tried  to  persuade  the  Jews  to 
release  Him,  but  they  cried  out  the  more, 
''^Crucify  Him!  Crucify  BimV^  On  the 
morning  of  the  trial,  the  wife  of  Pilate  had 
a  dream.  She  trembled  for  the  deed  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  to  which  Pilate  was 
about  to  give  his  sanction.  From  yonder 
window  on  which  the  moonlight  is  now 
falling,  she  saw  the  multitude  assembled  at 
the  judgment  hall.  She  knew  for  what 
object  they  had  come,  and  how  an  evil  spirit 
of  madness  and  hatred  had  possessed  them. 
She  sent  a  hurried  message  to  the  governor, 
saying,  **  See  that  thou  have  nothing  to  do 
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with  that  jnst  man,  for  I  have  suflfered  many 
things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  Him." 
But  Rome,  as  represented  by  Pilate,  had 
forgotten  the  meaning  of  justice  ;  Rome,  that 
boasted  herself  the  lawgiver  of  the  world, 
violated  all  law,  and  she  whom  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe  ever  vanquishes  the 
strong  and  spares  the  weak,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  terror  condemned  the  Just  One  to 
the  shameful  death  of  a  malefactor/ 

'^  0     Quintilia,"     continued    Balus,    '*  the 
story  of  the  cross  of  Christ  overpowered  me. 
It    brought    every    sense    into    subjection. 
Was  there  ever  pain,  was  there  ever  love 
like  that  of  Jesus?     His  visage  was  more 
marred  than  any  man's,  and  His  form  more 
than  the  sons  of  men.     The  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  laid  upon  Him,  and  by  His 
stripes  we  are  healed.     In  that  death  I  saw 
the  life  of  the  world,  just  as  in  the  act  of 
Pilate  I  saw  the  world's  death.     Suffering  is 
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life  when  it  is  endured  in  a  righteous  cause ; 
and  this  Jesus  was  the  Promised  One,  Who 
was  to  conquer  by  suffering.  He  was  truly 
the  hope  and  desire  of  the  nations.  Having 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself 
He  went  down  into  the  world  of  spirits  ;  but 
death  could  not  hold  Him.  On  the  third 
day  He  rose  from  the  dead,  and  by  His 
resurrection  He  has  given  a  pledge  of  ours. 
He  then  ascended  into  heaven,  and  whither 
He  has  gone,  we  too  shall  go,  for  we  are 
united  to  Him  as  the  body  to  the  head  ;  we 
are  one  with  Him  as  He  is  one  with  the 
Father. 

"0  Quintilia,  my  heart  was  ravished 
when  Cornelius  told  me  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 
The  light  seemed  to  rush  in  through  every 
avenue  of  my  soul.  The  world  had  a  new 
aspect,  I  seemed  to  be  already  risen  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  with  the  ascended 
Christ.     I   begged  of  Cornelius   to   let   me 
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know  more  of  the  Christian  people,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  following,  that 
which  is  regarded  by  Christians  as  the 
Lord's  Day,  because  on  that  day  the  Master 
rose  from  the  dead,  Cornelius  took  me  to  a 
Christian  assembly.  It  was  in  a  street 
called  Via  Dolorosa,  because  through  it 
Jesus  was  led  to  Golgotha  to  be  crucified. 
It  was  a  plain  building,  without  ornament ; 
for  Christians  have  no  temples,  altars,  or 
images.  Their  ministers  ofier  no  sacrifices; 
Jesus  Christ  is  their  High  Priest,  and  He 
has  already  made  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufiicient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  service 
consisted  of  singing  hymns  of  praise  and 
adoration,  offering  prayers  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  together  iii 
memory  of  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus  with 
His  disciples.     I  seemed  to  have  come  into 
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the  very  kingdom  of  God,  and  was  breathing 
the  spirit  of  righteousness  and  joy  and  peace. 
**  But,  0  daughter  of  Quintilius,  I  was  yet 
ignorant  of  the  evil  of  sin,  I  knew  not  the 
terrors  of  God's  law :  and  though  with  my 
heart  I  assented  to  what  was  good,  I  had 
not  yet  learned  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  I  was  again  becoming  indifferent, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  returning  to  Rome  I 
anticipated  a  renewal  of  my  former  life  of 
dissipation  and  ungodliness ;  but  on  going 
once  more  to  the  Christian  assembly  I 
noticed  on  the  wall  a  picture  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment  which  had  been  painted  by  one  of 
the  brethren.  Jesus  Christ  was  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  all  nations  were  gathered  before 
Him.  He  had  not  the  aspect  of  a  merciful 
and  benignant  Redeemer,  but  the  stern 
countenance  of  a  Judge.  The  lightning 
flashed  through  the  sky  as  if  hell  had  burst 
from  beneath,  and  was  threatening  to  con- 
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sume  the  heavens.  Beneath  the  picture 
was  inscribed 

*Who  can  endure   the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb?' 

0  Quintilia,  to  have  but  seen  the  agony 
depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  multitude  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Judge.  They  seemed 
as  if  calling  aloud  to  the  rocks  and  the 
mountains  to  fall  upon  them,  and  to  hide 
them  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sat  upon  the 
throne,  for  the  day  of  vengeance  had  come, 
and  He  was  about  to  tread  them  in  the 
fierceness  of  His  anger,  and  to  trample  them 
in  His  fury. 

"  Our  legion  was  ordered  back  to  Rome. 

1  clung  to  Cornelius,  with  a  sense  that  his 
goodness  would  stand  me  in  stead,  if  my 
sins  were  not  entirely  forgiven  ;  but  he  read 
to  me  the  parable  of  the  foolish  virgins,  and 
showed  me  that  I  must  stand  on  my  own 
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feet  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge.  Then 
my  heart  sank  to  the  very  depths  of  despair. 
*How,'  I  said  to  myself,  *can  I  stand  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  Judge  ?  I  know  my 
sins  ;  they  are  enough  to  banish  me  for  ever 
from  His  presence.'  We  came  to  Caesarea, 
and  for  several  days  before  embarking  for 
Rome  we  lodged  with  some  disciples.  From 
them  I  learned  that  this  was  the  day  of 
mercy,  and  if  I  sought  forgiveness  it  would 
be  found. 

"  We  left  Cassarea,  and  after  a  fair  voyage 
we  came  to  Crete  ;  but,  0  Quintilia,  in  the 
Adriatic  we  were  overtaken  by  a  fearful 
tempest.  For  many  days  we  saw  neither 
sun  nor  stars,  and  the  waves  lashed  our  frail 
bark  with  such  vehemence,  that  we  all  de- 
spaired of  ever  again  setting  our  feet  on  the 
solid  earth.  The  soldiers,  for  the  most  part, 
were  stoically  indifferent,  resigning  them- 
selves to  their  fate  ;  but  for  me,  every  time 
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the  waters  rushed  over  the  vessel  I  seemed 
to  be  sinking  to  the  nethermost  hell,  there  to 
dwell  with  everlasting  burnings.  But  Cor- 
nelius and  his  Christian  companions  were 
calm  and  peaceful  amid  the  storm.  They 
said  that  death  to  them  was  the  same  as  life, 
for  in  reality  there  was  no  death,  but 
whether  living  or  dying  they  were  one  with 
Him  Who  was  the  Life  ;  and  their  voices 
mingled  with  the  noise  of  the  waves,  prais- 
ing God  with  gladness  and  thankfulness,  for 
His  mercies  endure  for  ever.  I  would  have 
given  a  world  for  the  calm  peacefulness 
which  the  Christian  soldiers  enjoyed,  and 
begged  Cornelius  to  tell  me  how  he  had  such 
peace  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  ;  but  his 
only  answer  was  that  he  knew  in  Whom  he 
had  believed,  and  that  God  gave  to  true 
believers  that  perfect  love  which  casteth  out 
fear.  This  love  I  had  not,  for  the  terrors  of 
death  took  hold  upon  me.      The   gates  of 
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Hades  were  opening  to  receive  me,  and  I 
cried  for  deliverance  as  it  were  from  the 
depths  of  hell.  Think  of  my  joy  when  the 
fury  of  the  storm  abated,  the  sun  again 
shone,  and  we  were  in  sight  of  land !  The 
sailors  said  we  were  not  far  from  Rhegium, 
and  so  we  all  took  rest  and  refreshment, 
believing  that  our  dangers  were  ended.  But 
there  were  yet  perils  in  store  for  us.  The  next 
morning,  after  the  calm,  we  found  that  the 
ship  had  drifted  on  to  a  quicksand.  Here  we 
remained  for  several  days  ;  and  when  we  lost 
all  hope  of  the  ship  ever  being  able  to  be 
brought  to  land,  the  sailors  joined  together 
some  planks,  on  which  we  embarked,  and 
after  a  day  and  a  night  under  the  open 
heavens  we  reached  the  harbour  of  Rhegium. 
When  we  got  to  land  I  determined  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  vowed  that  henceforth  my 
life  should  be  devoted  to  proclaim  the  advent 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.     Judge  of  my  joy, 
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0  Quintilia,  when  I  arrived  at  Eome  to  find 
that  my  uncle  Fabian  had  become  a 
Christian,  was  a  preacher  of  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome." 

"  0  Balus,"  said  Quintilia,  "  I  like  to  hear 
of  this  Jesus.  There  was  something  in  His 
life  which  must  win  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
but  as  to  your  hell.  Hades,  everlasting  burn- 
ings, or  whatever  else  you  may  call  them, 
they  are  but  the  fables  of  the  poets." 

"  I  thought  so  too,"  answered  Balus,  "  till 

1  saw  what  a  fearful  thing  sin  is  ;  then  no 
punishment  seemed  too  great.'' 

Quintilia  made  no  answer  ;  she  sat  still, 
gazing  thoughtfully  upon  the  ground. 

"  It  is  a  strange  and  beautiful  story,"  mur- 
mured Acatia,  '*and  it  will  ring  many 
changes  in  my  memory.  I  would  I  had  more 
time  to  hear  of  this  good  Christus  ;  but,  alas ! 
the  shadow  shortens,  we  must  go  hence." 

"  Whither  ?  "  inquired  Fabian. 
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*'To  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,"  answered 
Acatia. 

"Surely,  my  daughter/'  said  the  aged 
bishop,  rising  with  difficulty  and  coming  to 
her  side,  ■'  thou  goest  not  into  the  mouth  of 
hell?  The  theatre  and  the  circus  are  evil 
places  for  those  who  are  in  health,  but  they 
are  much  worse  for  those  who  are  sick/' 

"We  go  not  for  pleasure,  0  father," 
answered  Acatia.  "  We  have  a  charge  from 
the  gods." 

"There  is  but  one  God,"  replied  Fabian 
solemnly,  "  one  God  and  one  Christ ;  but  the 
Lord  Himself  will  make  thee  to  comprehend 
this  in  due  season." 

"  Amen,"  said  Balus  fervently. 

Acatia  half  rose  from  her  couch.  "  We 
will  come  and  talk  about  this  matter  another 
time,"  said  she,  with  a  smile.  **  Its  deep  in- 
terest tempts  me  to  linger,  but  that  would  not 
be  right,  since  I  am  come  for   a  purpose." 
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"  Sweet  sister,"  said  Quintilia,  taking  her 
hand,  "  you  over-estimate  your  strength.  Be 
advised  and  remain  here.  Already  it  is 
evident  that  you  have  ventured  too  much." 

But  Acatia  shook  her  head.  "I  will  go," 
said  she  ;    *'  I  must  go." 

When,  however,  she  essayed  to  carry  out 
her  purpose,  a  deadly  faintness  stole  over 
her  whole  frame. 

She  sank  back  upon  the  couch,  and  tears  of 
disappointment  started  into  her  eyes.  *'  It  is 
true,"  she  moaned,  "  I  cannot  proceed  to  the 
theatre.  But,"  she  added  earnestly,  ''you 
must  go,  Quintilia,  or  I  shall  have  no  rest." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  desire,"  answered 
Quintilia,  with  gravity  ;  and  without  another 
word  she  made  her  preparations  to  depart. 

"  I  will  go  with  thee  as  far  as  the  portico," 
said  Balus. 

And  Fabian  bade  them  God-speed,  and 
gave  them  his  blessing  as  they  went  out. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  THEATRE  OF  POMPEY. 

UINTILIA  re-entered  the  lectiea  on 
leaving  the  house  of  Fabian,  and 
continued  her  progress  to  the 
Theatre  of  Pompey  under  the  escort  of  Balus. 
The  deacon  walked  thoughtfully  by  the  side 
of  her  bearers,  his  head  bowed,  and  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  concealed  in  his  toga. 
The  memory  of  the  past  absorbed  his 
thoughts,  and  he  was  oblivious  to  the  excite- 
ment which  surrounded  him.  The  scornful 
jest  or  the  reverent  salutation  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  recognised  alone  roused  his 
attention  for  a  moment.  To  the  former  he 
answered  meekly,  "  You  know  not  what  you 
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do ; "  and  to  the  latter  he  replied  with  a 
blessing. 

Presently  the  entrance  to  the  portico  was 
reached,  and  the  party  passed  under  a 
marble  archway  into  a  rectangular  court. 

This  court  was  divided  into  three  parterres, 
planted  with  plane  trees,  and  richly  orna- 
mented with  bronze  statues  and  fountains. 
Every  available  space  was  occupied  by 
groups  of  people  interested  in  the  forming  of 
a  procession  which  was  about  to  enter  the 
theatre.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
bearers  of  the  lectica  could  deposit  their 
burden  in  a  convenient  situation.  One  of 
the  Syrians  was  then  sent  in  search  of 
Laberius,  and  Quintilia,  accompanied  by 
Balus,  retired  to  await  him  in  the  least 
crowded  spot  under  the  colonnade. 

The  face  of  Quintilia  was  closely  concealed 
by  her  veil,  but  her  graceful,  commanding 
figure  and  her  noble  bearing  soon  attracted 
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the  attention  of  the  bystanders.  They  began 
to  whisper  among  themselves,  and  to  cast 
oblique  glances  at  the  motionless  object  of 
their  curiosity.  Balus  was  troubled  ;  he  re- 
cognised many  among  the  observers,  and  he 
wished  that  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Quin- 
tilius  had  remained  in  the  lectica.  It  was 
not  far  off,  and  he  proposed  to  summon  it. 
To  this  Quintilia  assented,  and  he  moved 
hastily  forward,  calculating  that  he  would 
only  abandon  his  charge  for  a  minute.  Vain 
thought !  Scarcely  was  his  back  turned  ere 
the  group  which  had  disturbed  his  tran- 
quillity deliberately  formed  a  barrier  to  his 
return,  and  a  patrician,  partially  disguised, 
approached  the  unsuspecting  Quintilia. 

*'  Do  you  desire  an  entrance  into  the 
theatre,  0  maiden?"  said  he,  in  courteous 
accents. 

"Yes,"  answered  Quintilia,  raising  her  veil, 
and  permitting  it  to  drop  again  immediately. 
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''  But  a  messenger  has  gone  to  summon  one 
who  will  conduct  me." 

"It  is  tedious  waiting/'  said  the  elegant 
stranger  softly  *'  and  the  waiting  may  be 
long.  In  the  name  of  the  gods,  trust  me 
with  a  knowledge  of  thy  friends,  and  permit 
me  to  lead  thee  unto  them.  Believe  me, 
I  have  influence  which  will  secure  thee 
entrance  by  a  private  corridor.'' 

"I  thank  thee,"  replied  Quintilia,  *' but  the 
relative  for  whom  I  have  sent  would  be 
alarmed  at  my  absence." 

The  voice  of  Balus  was  now  heard 
earnestly  remonstrating  with  the  crowd. 
"What  would  you?"  he  cried;  "let  me 
pass. " 

"  We  would  test  the  heat  of  thy  temper, 
0  Nazarene  !  "  was  the  answer. 

He  was  recognized  as  the  preacher  who 
had  declaimed  in  the  streets. 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  crowd  in  chorus. 
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"  Thy  clieek  is  crimson,  the  red  blush 
colours  all  thy  countenance.  Washings 
and  penances  have  not  yet  subdued  the 
spirit." 

"  Let  me  pass !  "  reiterated  Balus,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  Quintilia.  "  Let  me  pass !  " 
he  exclaimed  angrily.  "Would  I  had  a 
sword !  and  then  I  would  not  stay  to  make 
petitions." 

"  The  absence  of  the  weapon  is  a  fortunate 
accident  for  our  ears,  0  Peter,"  replied  a 
scornful  voice. 

"Noble  stranger,"  said  Quintilia  to  the 
patrician  who  had  addressed  her,  "if  you 
have  power,  release  my  friend  from  these 
insults." 

The  patrician  bowed  low.  "  I  would  give 
my  life,"  said  he,  "to  fulfil  the  desires  of 
such  a  goddess."  And  he  whispered  a  few 
words  to  the  nearest  of  the  wild  youths 
who  surrounded  Balus.     Instantly  the  party 
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separated,  and  the  young  Christian  was  free 
to  do  as  he  pleased. 

Quintilia  was  about  to  offer  her  hand  to 
her  dehverer  when  her  gaze  fell  upon  the 
countenance  of  her  companion.  Balus 
regarded  the  patrician  with  an  expression 
which  was  almost  one  of  terror. 

"  Come  away/'  he  whispered  hoarsely  ; 
"  come  away  :  you  speak  with  a  dangerous 
man — with  Claudius  Bromius  the  Sophist." 

The  remark  was  overheard.  "  I  thank 
thee,"  said  Bromius  sarcastically  ;  ''  I  will 
not  forget  this  good  deed."  And  he  turned 
and  disappeared  among  the  crowd. 

At  the  same  moment  Laberius  was  seen 
approaching.  The  countenance  of  the  young 
priest  wore  an  expression  of  vexation.  He 
conceived  that  the  advent  of  Quintilia  was  a 
sign  of  distrust ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  felt  annoyed  with  his  sisters.  His 
salutation  to  Quintilia  was  not  cordial,  and 
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he  abruptly  bade  her  follow  him  out  of  that 
company  into  the  theatre. 

Quintilia  pretended  not  to  observe  his 
mood.  "  Brother,"  said  she,  "  I  pray  you  let 
me  make  thee  known  unto  Balus  before  we 
depart." 

The  two  men  surveyed  each  other  atten- 
tively. A  pleasant  smile  encircled  the  lips 
of  the  Christian,  a  contemptuous  sneer  dis- 
guised those  of  the  priest. 

*' Balus!  "  said  Laberius  ;  *'I  have  heard  the 
name  ;  and  now  I  see  thee  I  recognize  thy 
height  and  thy  habiliments.  Thou  art  Balus 
the  atheist.     We  can  have  no  dealings." 

"  0  brother,"  murmured  Quintilia,  *'  speak- 
est  thou  thus — thou  who  seekest  the  truth? 
Who  can  tell  whether  it  shall  not  be  revealed 
unto  thee  by  the  lips  of  Balus  ?" 

''  I  beseech  thee  keep  silence,"  whispered 
Laberius  uneasily.  "This  is  no  place  for 
such   a   remark."      And    taking    the    hand 
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of  his  sister  he  hurried  her  along  the 
colonnade  towards  a  private  entrance  into  the 
theatre,  the  various  groups  giving  place  be- 
fore the  stateliness  of  the  maiden  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  white  vestments. 

Balus  looked  after  them  wistfully  until  they 
were  out  of  sight.  Then  he  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  with  a  prayer  for  their 
salvation  upon  his  lips. 

"  Acatia  abideth  in  the  house  of  Fabian," 
remarked  Quintilia,  as  they  passed  into  the 
theatre  ;  and  she  explained  to  Laberius  the 
circumstances  which  had  brought  them 
thither.  She  spoke  also  of  the  kindness  of 
Balus — heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of 
the  young  priest — and  of  the  scene  which 
had  taken  place  while  she  waited  under  the 
colonnade. 

At  the  mention  of  Claudius  Bromius, 
Laberius  started,  turned  a  shade  paler,  and 
bit  his  lip  ;  but  he  said  nothing. 
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From  the  elevated  throne  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  cushioned  seats  allotted  to  the  vestals 
and  the  patricians,  to  the  lowest  tier  of  places 
nearest  to  the  stage,  there  was  not  a  vacant 
space.       Struggling,    pushing,    entreating, 
commanding,  the  noble  and  the  plebeian  alike 
contended  with  his   neighbour  for  a  little 
more  room,  while  the  high-born  ladies  en- 
croached upon  the  benches  of  the  vestals, 
and  the  courtiers  drew  nearer  to  the  imperial 
person  than  was  considered  either  decorous  or 
expedient.   For  once,  however,  the  Augustus 
was  content  to  appear  ignorant  of  their  close 
proximity.      For  once  he  felt  secure.      He 
looked  upon  the  crowded  audience  of  the 
theatre,    and     smiled.      He    was    satisfied. 
Never    had    the    scenic    representation    of 
the  arena  and  the  stage  presented  such  a 
continual  diversity  of  appearance.      Never 
had    such   a   number  of    magnificent   pro- 
cessions,   such   a  multitude    of    celebrated 
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gladiators,  such  a  variety  of  singular  animals, 
elicited  the  applause  of  the  public.  The 
golden  day  of  Nero  was  eclipsed,  and  the 
treacherous  Arabian  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  effort  he  had  made 
to  secure  such  a  success  had  purchased 
oblivion  for  his  crimes  and  the  favour  of  the 
people. 

Valaria  and  lope  had  been  prepared  for 
the  advent  of  Quintilia  by  her  Syrian  messen- 
ger, and  while  the  young  Greek  looked 
eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  her  cousin,  the 
gay  widow  talked  flippantly  to  the  Vestal 
Maxima  of  her  attractions. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  she,  *'  little  did  I  think  that 
our  domestic  Juno  would  deign  to  present 
herself  in  such  an  assembly.  By  Vesta,  0 
august  lady,  you  will  wonder  at  the  bearing 
of  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  solitude. 
She  looks  as  cold  as  the  snow  on  the  hill  of 
Soracte  ;  but  one  has  only  to  anger  her  or  to 
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interest  her,  and  lo  !  her  eyes  pour  forth  fire 
like  Vesuvius.  Paulinus  my  brother  says 
she  hath  all  the  charms  of  Pygmalion's 
statue  when  she  is  thus  animated — that  she 
would  conquer  the  prejudices  of  a  misoga- 
mist  ;  but  I'll  stake  this  handsome  bracelet 
that  she  hath  no  flights  in  that  direction. 
Quintilia  will  never  find  her  ideal.  She  will 
die,  as  she  has  lived,  wedded  to  thought. 
Bah  !  so  much  thought  would  kill  me. 
That  maiden  is  always  in  a  reverie  ;  she 
deos  everything  in  a  dream.  See  her  ply  the 
distaff,  or  work  the  variegated  tapestry,  or 
set  the  stitches  in  embroidery,  or  touch  the 
strings  of  the  harp,  her  fingers  seem  to  act 
independently  of  her  mind,  and  yet  their 
work  is  ever  of  the  finest.  She  hovers  like 
a  shade  about  the  couch  of  Acatia.  And  one 
would  say  the  shade  regretted  its  absence 
from  the  world  of  spirits,  it  is  so  still  and 
grave,   and  apparently  unobservant  of  our 
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paltry  earth.  But  I  tell  thee  there  is  not  a 
quicker  vision  for  the  wants  of  the  sick  or  a 
more  sympathizing  friend  in  need  than  our 
frigidly-beautiful  Quintilia.  Ah,  there  they 
come,  there  they  come,  Laberius  and  his 
sister.  Look  now,  0  illustrious  Maxima  ! 
Doth  she  not  rival  the  imperial  Severa  her- 
self? Verily  in  my  judgment  she  hath  more 
dignity." 

The  sun  was  about  to  touch  the  meridian, 
and  the  heat  was  intense,  oppressive,  almost 
stifling,  but  the  interest  of  the  mighty 
audience  in  the  spectacles  which  were  pre- 
sented in  the  theatre  remained  unabated. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  excessive  heat,  un- 
comfortably increased  by  over-crowding,  had 
its  compensation  in  the  sight  of  marvellous 
processions,  of  wonderful  pantomimic  repre- 
sentations, of  strange,  uncouth,  or  furious 
animals,  and  of  various  combats  and  trials  of 
skill.     Protected  by  the  rich  purple  awning 
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whicli  stretched  over  their  heads  ;  refreshed 
for  a  moment  by  the  air  which  rushed  in 
through  the  open  vomitaries,  the  people  in 
the  Cavea  ultima  ate  and  drank,  quarrelled 
and  joked,  commented  unmercifully  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  equites  and  the  patricians, 
discussed  the  politics  of  the  day  and  the 
petty  scandals  of  the  city,  while  they  ap- 
plauded and  hissed  alternately,  making  a 
noise  like  the  raging  of  the  sea. 

A  famous  scena  by  the  celebrated  Publius 
Syrus  was  just  concluded.  A  coronal  of 
flowers  bound  with  a  golden  fillet  had  been 
thrown  to  each  of  the  performers.  The  dim 
smile  of  approval  faded  on  the  lips  of  the 
Emperor  ;  the  weary,  sad-eyed  Empress 
resettled  herself  upon  her  gilded  throne  ;  and 
the  two  ladies  who  sat  on  the  steps  at  her  feet 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  murmured 
commendations  of  the  patricians,  the  shouts 
of  the  delighted  plebeians,  were  suddenly 
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silenced.  There  was  a  lull — -a  great  pause  ; 
the  vast  assemblage  seemed  to  be  exhausted 
—to  be  taking  breath. 

It  was  then  that  Quintilia  stepped  into 
sight,  conducted  by  Laberius.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  on  a  height  which  brought  her  head 
almost  in  contact  with  the  purple  awning — 
a  tall,  graceful  figure,  wrapped  in  white  robes, 
with  her  veil  partially  withdrawn,  that  she 
might  the  better  contemplate  the  strange  and 
novel  scene.  Her  countenance  had  its  ac- 
customed serenity,  but  a  faint  colour  flushed 
her  cheeks,  and  astonishment  mingled  with 
awe  expressed  itself  in  her  eyes. 

"Let  us  descend,"  said  Laberius,  who  ob- 
served the  attention  which  his  sister  attracted, 
and  with  a  slow,  stately  step  she  moved  in 
the  direction  which  he  indicated. 

"  A  goddess  favours  us  with  a  visit,"  whis- 
pered Claudius  Bromius,  who  had  hastily 
returned  to  his  seat.    "  Observe,  0  Camillus, 
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with  what  a  grace  she  comes  into  our  midst. 
By  Tarpeian  Jove,  I  could  aspire  to  such  a 
bride  ! " 

"An  angel  if  she  were  but  a  believer," 
murmured  Balus,  who  had  been  drawn  into 
the  theatre,  and  was  jammed  in  the  thickest 
of  the  crowd. 

A  buzz  of  admiration  followed  Quintilia  to 
the  side  of  Valaria,  and  the  Emperor,  hearing 
it,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  inquire  the  cause. 
Severa  also  was  roused,  and  she  sent  one  of 
her  ladies  to  bring  the  beautiful  stranger 
near  enough  for  speech.  Quintilia  would 
fain  have  hidden  herself,  but  this  was  im- 
possible. Imperial  commands  are  not  Hghtly 
disobeyed.  She  rose  from  the  seat  which 
she  had  just  taken,  with  a  fast-beating  heart, 
tears  starting  into  her  eyes  which  were  diffi- 
cult to  repress.  She  had  come  to  fulfil  a 
mission,  not  to  court  honours  ;  and  the  con- 
descension of  Severa  troubled  her    sorely. 
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She  answered  the  gracious  words  of  the 
Empress  in  monosyllables,  and  reluctantly 
accepted  a  position  at  the  imperial  feet  which 
was  coveted  by  many  a  proud  patrician  lady. 
She  could  still  see  lope  ;  but  she  seemed  to 
be  lifted  above  her — to  look  down  upon  her 
as  the  stars  look  down  upon  the  earth  ;  and 
such  a  removal  from  the  object  of  her  solici- 
tude was  certainly  not  the  desire  of  Acatia. 
What  could  she  do  ?  She  sat  still  and  motion- 
less, in  deliberation  with  herself — her  beauty 
shining  like  a  star,  and,  like  a  star,  she  was 
unconscious  of  the  observation  and  the 
admiration  which  she  excited. 

The  merry,  laughing  lope  waved  her  hand 
to  her  in  recognition,  but  she  did  not  reply. 
She  never  stirred  until  Aulus  Camillus  di'ew 
near  to  the  young  Greek,  and  whispered 
in  her  ear,  bringing  the  blushes  into  her 
cheek,  unrebuked  by  Valaria.  Then  she 
arose,   calmly  turned  towards  the  Empress, 
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and  petitioned  permission  to  return  to  her 
friends  ;  but  the  imperial  Severa,  misunder- 
standing the  motive,  refused  the  request. 

"  It  must  be  the  will  of  the  gods/'  mur- 
mured Quintilia  sadly,  and  she  reseated 
herself  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  and  strove  to 
occupy  her  attention  with  the  proceedings 
on  the  stage. 

The  curtain  had  now  fallen,  and  the  fore- 
ground of  the  stage  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  seashore — the  seashore  of  a  tropical 
land.  With  amazing  skill  artificial  crags  of 
rock,  frowning  down  like  olden  battlements, 
had  been  deposited  about  the  open  mouth  of 
a  basaltic  cave.  A  stream  of  real  water, 
apparently  an  inlet  of  the  painted  ocean  in 
the  distance,  was  artistically  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  scene.  The  whole  was 
backed  by  a  work  of  art  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  pencil  of  Apelles,  so  real 
were  the  high  mountains,  the  abrupt  preci- 
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pices,  the  conical  hills,  the  eyrie  cliffs,  the 
deep  ravines,  the  rich  vales  full  of  cocoa-nut 
groves,  clumps  of  dark  chestnuts,  stately 
palms,  beautiful  and  graceful  bananas 
mingling  together  in  unchecked  luxuriance 
above  the  wild,  far-stretching  reef  scenery 
which  fringed  the  green  margin  of  the 
unreal  ocean. 

This  enchanting  scene,  obviously  designed 
for  the  resort  of  lovers,  was  desecrated  by 
the  presence  of  a  hideous  monster — the 
Cyclops  Polyphemus. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  tender  passion  for 
the  Nereid  Galatea,  he  is  smitten  with  a  desire 
to  improve  the  appearance  which  makes 
him  the  terror  of  the  woods.  With  a  comical 
grimace  he  bends  over  the  water  and  regards 
the  reflection  of  his  huge,  ungainly  form. 
He  shakes  the  mane  which  overshadows  his 
shoulders,  and  strives  to  disentangle  the 
bristling  locks  which  cover  his  brow  with  an 
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enormous  rake.  The  laughter  of  the  audience 
increases  his  efforts.  He  frantically  trims 
his  beard  with  a  sickle,  and,  sitting  down 
on  a  projecting  point  of  rock,  seeks  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fierceness  which  flashes  in  the 
single  eye  set  like  a  sun  in  the  centre  of  his 
forehead.  As  an  aid  to  this  endeavour,  he 
produces  a  pipe,  rudely  formed  from  a 
hundred  reeds,  from  which  he  draws  as 
many  distracting  and  discordant  sounds. 
The  ears  of  the  patricians  are  offended  ;  the 
populace  shout  and  scream  with  delight. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Babel  the  little  god 
Eros  appears.  He  holds  up  his  finger,  and 
there  is  instant  silence. 

The  triumph  of  Galatea  approached.  The 
pipe  had  ceased  to  deliver  its  inharmonious 
utterances,  and  it  now  sent  forth  a  soft, 
melodious  air,  which  the  Nereid  mistook  for 
the  serenade  of  her  favourite  shepherd. 

It  was  echoed  by  an  innumerable  company 
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of  musicians  who  came  upon  the  stage  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.  These  were  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  actors  habited  as  sea 
monsters.  A  galaxy  of  beautiful  maidens 
succeeded,  each  clothed  in  a  garment  of 
gauze,  white  and  transparent  as  the  spray 
from  which  its  owner  was  supposed  to  have 
sprung. 

Then  came  Tritons  leading  presents  for 
Acis — lions,  and  leopards,  and  fierce  African 
tigers,  tamed  for  the  occasion  ;  huge  ele- 
phants and  unwieldy  rhinoceroses,  gaudily 
trapped ;  soft-eyed,  long-necked  giraffes, 
grizzly  bears,  buffaloes  and  elks — a  hundred 
curious  beasts  from  the  many  far-off  lands 
which  had  succumbed  before  the  conquering 
sword  of  Rome. 

On  they  came,  fettered  with  golden  chains, 
garlanded  with  flowers,  the  hindermost  pair 
— a  couple  of  magnificent  Nubian  lions — 
bringing  in  the  car  which  held  the  goddess. 
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Galatea,  in  whom  we  recognize  Lela  the 
dancer,  appeared  to  be  reclining  in  a  monster 
cup  of  coral,  wreathed  with  the  fairest  vege- 
tation of  the  sea.  Cushions  of  green  silk 
thickly  interwoven  with  gold  thread  cast  her 
figure  into  beautiful  and  statuesque  relief. 
An  attitude  more  graceful  or  bewitching 
could  hardly  be  conceived.  Never  had  the 
public  seen  Lela  to  such  advantage.  There 
was  a  prolonged  shout  of  applause  and 
admiration. 

"Her  fortune  is  made,"  whispered  the 
young  patrician  Aulus  Camillus,  in  the  ear 
of  lope,  and  he  told  her  the  story  of  the 
dancer. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Aulus  spoke  of 
her  sorrows,  Galatea  sprang  lightly  from 
the  car,  dismissed  her  attendants,  and 
began  a  dance  which  expressed  expecta- 
tion in  every  movement. 

*'  Acis  !  Acis  !  "  cried  the  excited  audience, 
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calling  the  shepherd  lover  of  the  nymph, 
and  the  theatre  rang  again  with  their  shouts 
of  approbation  ;  but  the  sound  was  like 
distant  thunder  in  the  ears  of  the  hideous 
Polyphemus.  He  heeded  it  not.  Wrapped 
in  the  composition  of  his  enchanting  melody, 
he  played  on,  unconscious  of  the  presence 
which  he  invoked. 

Acis  was  not  far  off.  Led  by  the  little  god 
of  love  he  soon  appeared  ;  he  flew  to  em- 
brace the  nymph,  and  dancing  in  a  thousand 
graceful  evolutions  they  discovered  the  joy 
which  was  in  their  hearts.  Apparently 
exhausted,  they  sat  down  to  rest  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  It  was  then  that  the 
mischievous  Eros  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  Cyclops,  and  he  saw  the 
lovers. 

Instantly  the  serene  expression  of  his 
terrible  countenance  turned  to  one  of  inde- 
scribable fury.     Casting  aside  his  pipe,  he 
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sprang  to  his  feet,  grasped  his  dreadful  pine 
staff,  and  strode  towards  the  objects  which 
had  excited  his  anger.  It  was  useless  to 
resist  such  an  enemy,  and  therefore  they  fled. 
Galatea  plunged  into  the  waves,  and  Acis 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  cave  ;  but  ere  he 
could  deposit  himself  in  a  secure  hiding- 
place,  a  mighty  piece  of  rock,  dislodged  and 
hurled  by  the  giant,  deprived  him  of  life. 

But  the  wrath  of  the  Cyclops  is  not 
appeased.  Violently  and  for  no  object  he 
belabours  everything  with  his  staff,  until  it 
becomes  necessary  to  summon  a  band  of 
gladiators  to  drive  him  off  the  stage. 

A  peal  of  trumpets,  a  mighty  burst  of 
martial  music,  announces  their  approach. 
The  folding  doors  under  a  spacious  marble 
archway  are  suddenly  opened,  and  a  great 
company  of  stalwart  men,  armed  with  the 
various  weapons  of  their  fatal  profession, 
defile   into   the    orchestra,    and    halt    with 
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military  precision  immediately  under  the 
throne  of  Philip. 

"  Ave  Imperator  !  Morituri  te  salutant !  '* 
shouted  the  gladiators. 

The  shout — that  terrible  chorus  of  deep- 
toned  voices  filling  the  vast  edifice  with  a 
stunning,  prolonged  thunder — was  at  once  a 
challenge,  a  self-devotion,  a  sigh  of  regret. 

Bright  hopes  of  victory  were  mingled  with 
the  secret  dread  of  death.  Who  could  tell 
which  of  those  high-trained,  skilful  cham- 
pions, in  the  zenith  of  their  strength  and  the 
pride  of  their  manhood,  would  be  lying  stiff 
and  cold  before  the  sun  went  down  ?  They 
had  been  taught  to  take  the  fatal  thrust  with 
unshrinking  courage  ;  but  they  had  not 
learned  to  think  without  a  shudder  of  the 
dark,  strange  night,  full  of  unfathomed  mys- 
teries, which  would  follow  their  brilliant 
though  brief  day  of  life. 

Thrice   the   gladiators    were    marshalled 
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round  the  orchestra  ;  thrice  they  brandished 
their  gleaming  weapons  ;  and  then  slowly, 
two  by  two,  they  began  to  ascend  the  inclined 
plane  towards  the  terrible  Polyphemus,  who 
was  waiting  to  receive  them. 

Suddenly  the  hideous  mask  of  the  Cyclops, 
the  disguising  mane,  the  clothing  of  skins 
which  concealed  the  whole  person,  was  cast 
aside,  and  there  appeared  a  favourite  master 
of  gladiators  fully  equipped  for  combat,  and 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 

The  advancing  gladiators  halted  abruptly  ; 
the  people  raised  a  cry  of  surprise  and  wel- 
come, and  the  metamorphosed  Cyclops, 
changing  his  attitude  to  one  of  command, 
made  a  signal  for  the  division  of  the  cham- 
pions and  their  arrangement  in  two  opposing 
forces. 

Then  came  another  peal  of  trumpets, 
followed  by  a  clash  of  steel.  The  pairs, 
already  decided  by  lot,  met  each  other  with 
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set  teeth,  with  bated  breath,  with  a  stern 
determination  to  die  or  win.  Thrust  and 
blow  and  parry  succeeded  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  The  two-edged  blade  of  the  short 
sword  appeared  to  be  flashing  at  once  on  all 
sides  of  the  shining  concave  buckler.  The 
cheer  which  had  greeted  the  collision  was 
hushed.  The  silence  was  awful ;  the  specta- 
tors sat  like  statues  of  stone.  They  scarcely 
seemed  to  breathe  as  they  watched  the 
deadly  struggle.  With  sunken  eyebrows, 
with  partially  parted  lips,  with  fixed  gaze, 
they  awaited  the  result.  The  fortunes  of  the 
day  were  apparently  equalized  ;  for  minutes 
— minutes  which  appeared  to  have  the  dura- 
tion of  hours — neither  party  showed  any  signs 
of  wavering.  Blood  flowed,  great  patches  of 
blood  violated  the  enchanting  scene  so  lately 
the  trysting-place  of  lovers  ;  but  the  wounded 
felt  no  smart — they  continued  to  fight  on,  to 
give  blow  for  blow,  thrust  for  thrust,  for  well 
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they  knew  that  the  death  of  their  adversary- 
was  the  only  chance  of  life  for  themselves. 
But  this  mimic  warfare,  displaying  all  the 
horrors  of  a  real  conflict,  could  not  last  for 
ever.  Exhaustion  had  already  entered  the 
ranks.  Death  had  struck  a  victim,  and  vainly 
he  defied  the  conqueror.  Down  he  fell,  fall- 
ing with  an  ominous  thud,  and  soon  there 
followed  another  and  another. 

Quintilia  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  groaned 
aloud. 

Valaria  was  amused  at  her  emotion. 

"Observe,"  said  she  to  the  Vestal  Maxima, 
''  our  statue  becomes  animated  ;  you  will  see 
her  at  her  best." 

And  lope  ?  lope  seemed  scarcely  to  com- 
prehend what  was  going  forward.  With 
her  veil  drawn  aside  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  she  watched  the  savage  sport,  a 
child-like  interest  expressed  in  her  counte- 
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nance.  Its  horrors  were  not  realized.  The 
first  sight  of  blood  had  elicited  from  her  an 
exclamation  of  amazement  rather  than 
alarm  ;  the  unexpected  event  had  happened 
in  a  manner  so  natural.  Her  cheek  had 
paled,  the  tears  had  started  into  her  eyes  ; 
but  when  she  looked  around  and  saw  Valaria 
still  smiling,  and  no  one  affected,  no  one 
surprised,  the  temporary  emotion  vanished. 
The  dead  were  drawn  out  by  long  grappling 
hooks,  while  Aulus  Camillus  whispered 
words  which  renewed  her  blushes. 

Quintilia  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at 
lope.  "  Alas  !  "  she  murmured  aloud  ;  "  I 
would  thou  wert  back  in  Laurentum,  0  my 
child  !     This  is  no  place  for  thee." 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  Empress,  who  had 
overheard  what  was  said :  "  why  did  she 
come .'' 

Quintilia  explained. 

**  The  character  of  our  sex  is  debased  by 
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such  exhibitions/'  said  the  meek  Severa.  *'  I 
would  that  the  laws  forbade  our  presence. 
If  my  person  were  not  a  necessary  part  of 
the  show,  I  should  not  be  here.'' 

*'Iam  not  here  from  choice,"  sighed 
Quintilia. 

*' What,  then,  brings  thee  hither?"  asked 
the  Empress,  with  an  expression  of  unusual 
interest. 

And  Quintilia  told  her. 

*'  Quintilia,"  said  Severa,  "  the  gods  forgive 
me  if  I  have  prevented  thee  from  obeying 
their  commands.  Get  thee  down  quickly  to 
the  side  of  the  young  Greek." 

A  favourite  gladiator,  the  champion  of  a 
hundred  combats,  was  suddenly  thrown. 
Would  he  recover  his  laurels,  or  would  he 
lose  them  for  ever,  burying  his  disgrace  in 
the  oblivion  of  death  ?  Simultaneously  the 
buzz  of  voices  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great 
hush.     Every  one  in  the  mighty  multitude 
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leant  forward  with  breathless  anxiety  to 
watch  the  result.  The  interest  expressed  by 
lope  was  no  longer  that  of  childish  curiosity. 
She  had  caught  the  evil  spirit  which  possessed 
the  audience.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  bosom 
heaved,  her  lips  were  parted  in  the  intensity 
of  her  excitement.  For  her  there  now  Uved 
nothing  but  those  two  combatants  wrestling 
with  hard-drawn  sighs  for  a  life  which  would 
be  recklessly  sacrificed  some  other  day.  She 
grasped  the  barrier  before  her  with  her  little 
hands  and  waited — waited,  like  the  rest,  for 
death  or  victory.  Quintilia  was  horrified  at 
the  sight  of  her  interest.  A  final  thrust  was 
about  to  be  given,  and  in  a  moment  all  would 
be  over.  One  falls.  The  other  stands  over 
him  with  his  spear  ready  to  thrust  through 
his  body.  He  waits  the  will  of  the  spectators. 
Looking  round,  he  sees  the  thumbs  turned 
towards  the  ground.  Alas  !  alas  !  he  must 
despatch  his  victim.     But  at  the  very  instant 
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wlien  the  thunibs  were  down,  a  wild  scream 
rang  through  the  theatre.  It  was  followed 
by  shouts  of  "  Fire  !  fire  !  "  The  roof  was 
one  vast  blaze  ;  and  the  myriads  in  the 
streets  took  up  the  cry  of  *'  Fire !  fire ! 
Pompey's  Theatre  is  on  fire  !  "  Those  who 
but  one  moment  before  felt  keen  pleasure  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  gladiators  turned  pale 
and  trembled  before  the  destruction  which 
stared  them  in  the  face.  A  dreadful  scene  of 
confusion  followed.  There  was  a  rush 
towards  every  door — the  strong  trampling 
on  the  weak  ;  but  the  crowds  outside  pre- 
vented any  egress,  so  back  they  rolled, 
men,  women,  and  children  of  every  age 
and  every  condition  of  life  mingling  in  one 
vast  heap.  The  flames  increased  in  fury, 
while  burning  pillars  and  large  pieces 
of  the  lighted  canvas  descended  on  the 
helpless  multitude,  whose  shrieks  and 
screams   were  heard  high  above   the  noise 
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of  the  fire  and  the   crash    of  the   building 
falling  rapidly  to  destruction. 

Apparently  calm,  Quintilia  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne.  She  had  been  arrested 
by  the  scene  just  as  she  was  about  to  descend. 
Her  first  thought  was  of  lope.  She  glanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  young  Greek,  and  saw 
her  hurried  away  out  of  the  danger,  with 
Valaria  and  the  company  of  Vestals,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Aulus  Camillus  and 
Laberius,  assisted  by  the  lictors  who 
attended  the  persons  of  the  sacred  virgins. 
The  Empress  and  her  train  had  fled  about 
the  same  time,  Severa  calling  to  Quintilia  as 
she  departed ;  but  she  heard  her  not. 
Breathing  a  thanksgiving  to  all  the  gods  for 
the  safety  of  her  young  cousin,  she  stood 
watching  the  surging,  horror-struck  multi- 
tude struggling  for  life  below.  Their  danger 
fascinated  her  gaze,  and  in  observing  it  she 
forgot  her  own.     The  flame   had  crept  up 
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behind  her.  It  had  caught  the  drapery 
which  adorned  the  chair  of  state  so  lately 
occupied  by  the  Empress. 

Suddenly  her  hand  was  seized.  *'  Are  you 
mad?"  asked  a  hoarse  voice  in  her  ear,  and 
she  was  delivered  from  the  spell  which 
bound  her  to  that  fatal  spot.  She  saw  the 
enemy  stealing  around  her  ;  she  felt  the 
intense  heat.  She  realized  how  near  she 
was  to  destruction,  and  she  cried  aloud  in 
her  agony  : — 

"  Spare  me,  ye  gods  !  The  very  thought 
of  the  eternal  sleep  takes  away  my  breath." 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  man  who  held  her 
by  the  hand,  and  he  drew  her  rapidly 
towards  a  private  door  which  had  been 
unobserved  by  the  excited  multitude.  Not 
without  the  aid  of  his  drawn  sword  did  he 
cut  his  way  thither  ;  but  whatever  were  the 
obstacles  which  he  encountered,  he  hesitated 
not  to  face  them,  nor  for  one  moment  did  he 
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let  go  the  cold  hand  which  he  clasped  in  his 
own. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  escape^  Quintilia 
had  no  time  to  observe  her  deliverer  ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  stood  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
court  of  the  theatre,  panting  but  safe,  she 
turned  towards  him. 

*'  I  thank  thee,"  said  she.  "  Thou  hast  done 
for  me  this  day  a  service  which  I  can  never 
reward." 

Then  she  looked  in  his  face  ;  she  recog- 
nized the  features  of  Claudius  Bromius,  and 
the  recognition  smote  her  like  a  blow.  She 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 


(>z 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE    PRAYEE8   OF   THE   SAINTS, 

EANWHILE  Acatia  rested  at  the 
house  of  Fabian. 

The  story  related  by  the  enthu- 
siastic Balus  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  her  mind.  Closing  her  eyes,  she  re- 
called the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
remarkable  narrative,  and  pondered  over 
them,  her  vivid  imagination  picturing  the 
various  scenes  which  had  been  described 
with  a  reality  that  thrilled  her  senses. 

The  aged  bishop  interpreted  her  thoughts  ; 
and  while  apparently  absorbed  in  a  reverie, 
he  glanced  at  the  still,  fair  face,  and  prayed 
that  the  good  seed  might  spring  up  in  the 
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maiden's  heart.  "  She  standeth  at  the  door 
of  the  grave,  0  Lord,"  he  said  inaudibly. 
^*  Shall  she  enter  into  darkness  ?  Show  her 
the  light  within.  Take  her  by  the  hand,  0 
Lord  God,  and  lead  her  unto  Thyself." 

Then  he  took  a  small  roll  of  papyrus  from 
his  bosom,  and  was  soon  intently  interested 
in  its  contents. 

And  the  shadow  on  the  sundial  in  the 
little  garden  shortened  until  it  disappeared, 
but  it  crept  forth  again  the  next  moment, 
and  pointed  a  short  dark  finger  towards  even. 

Acatia  sighed  wearily,  and,  looking  at  her 
reverend  companion,  inquired  :  — 

"  What  writing  do  you  read,  0  my  father  ?  " 

But  before  Fabian  could  answer,  Balus 
re-entered  the  chamber.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  several  men  and  women,  whose 
garments  betokened  them  to  be  of  different 
ranks.  Two  or  three  of  the  number  were 
evidently   patricians,    and   among  the   rest 
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were  some  slaves.  All,  however,  appeared 
to  be  united  by  a  secret  bond,  and  to  each 
the  bishop  gave  the  same  salutation : 
*'In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  greet 
you. 

The  visitors  silently  seated  themselves, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  Acatia,  who 
gazed  at  them  with  curiosity.  "  My  father," 
she  whispered  to  the  bishop,  "  whence  come 
these  guests  of  thine,  and  wherefore  are 
they  gathered  together  ?  " 

"We  would  make  an  offering  unto  our 
God,"  replied  Fabian,  with  a  smile;  "we 
would  entreat  Him  to  show  mercy  to  the 
poor  souls  who  rush  into  His  presence  this 
day.  They  die  in  ignorance,  not  knowing 
what  they  do,  but  we  trust  that  He  Who  for- 
gave the  thief  on  the  cross  in  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  may  forgive  them  their  sins." 

"I  see  no  altar,"  said  Acatia. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  answered   Fabian. 

VOL.   II.  F 
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"  The  God  Whom  we  worship  requires  no 
sacrifices  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  pure  hfeart. 
May  He  lead  thee  to  a  knowledge  of  this,  0 
my  daughter !  " 

A  fervent  "  Amen "  was  the  response  of 
all  present. 

Then  Balus  stepped  into  the  centre  of  the 
circle  and  began  to  sing  in  a  bright,  sonorous 
tenor  the  sacred  words  of  a  familiar  hymn. 
The  melody  was  also  well  known,  and  ere 
the  first  line  was  ended  every  member  of  the 
small  congregation  had  joined  in  the  strain. 


Iv^ 


*'  Now  the  days  of  light  begin, 
Gone  are  darkness,  doubt,  and  sin ; 
Victim  on  no  altar  bleeds, 
Christ  is  all  the  sinner  needs. 
Jesus,  Fount  of  truth  and  grace, 
Erightness  of  the  Father's  face, 
Come  to  save  a  mortal  race, 

Alleluia ! 

"  God  to  us  hath  sent  His  Son, 
And  the  Father's  will  is  done. 
Heav'nly  light  is  o'er  us  sbed, 
Day  has  dawned  and  shadows  fled. 
Jesus,  Fount  of,  etc. 
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"  Now  no  more  to  idols  dumb 
Sliall  we  pray,  for  Christ  is  come ; 
Christ,  the  life  and  light  of  men, 
Erings  the  soul  to  God  again. 

Jesus,  Fount  of,  etc. 

*'  Christ  has  come  to  mortal  aid, 
He  for  us  atonement  made, 
Conquered  death  and  vanquished  hell 
That  our  souls  with  God  may  dwell. 
Jesus,  Fount  of,  etc. 

**[Like  to  God  our  lives  must  be, 
Full  of  truth  and  purity. 
Now  the  days  of  light  begin. 
Gone  are  darkness,  doubt,  and  sin. 
Jesus,  Fount  of  truth  and  grace, 
Brightness  of  the  Father's  face, 
Come  to  save  a  mortal  race, 

Alleluia!" 

Acatia  listened  like  one  entranced  ;  music 
of  all  kinds  found  its  echo  in  her  soul,  but 
this  music  and  these  words  touched  a  chord 
which  vibrated  through  her  whole  frame. 

Presently  the  hymn  ceased,  and  Balus, 
receiving  the  roll  of  papyrus  from  Fabian, 
began  to  read  aloud  : 

"  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  on    us,  that    we    should  be 
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called  the  sons  of  God  ;  therefore  the  world 
knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew  Him  not. 
Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  ;  but 
we  know  that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  Him  ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is.     And  every  one  that  hath  this  hope 
in  himpurifieth  himself,  even  as  He  is  pure." 
After  Balus  had  expounded  these  words 
the  bishop  followed  with  a  further  discourse. 
He  spoke  of  the  dignity  of  the  Christian 
calling.     God  was  a  Being  of  infinite  purity, 
and  we  were  called  His  sons  because  our 
daily  work  is  to  be  like  Him.    And  if  we  are 
like  God,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  world  does 
not  know  us.     It  does  not  know  God,  nor 
does  it  delight  in  that  purity  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  God's  character.     We  were 
once  like  the  world  which  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness,   but   by   the   mercy   of  God   we   are 
renewed  in  the  inward  man.     A  change  has 
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passed  upon  us  ;  and  though  now  the  sons 
of  God,  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be.  We 
are  to  change  from  glory  unto  glory,  going 
onward  and  upward  and  ever  nearer  to  God. 
When  He  shall  appear  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is.  Oh  to  see  God !  No  man  at  any 
time  hath  seen  Him,  but  Jesus  hath  declared 
Him.  But  we  shall  see  Him — not,  as  now, 
the  mere  reflection  of  Him  in  the  glass  of 
uature,  dimly  and  obscurely,  but  face  to  face. 
We  shall  know  Him  even  as  we  are  known. 
This  is  the  Christian  hope.  He  that  has  it 
purifies  himself.  He  tries  every  day  to  be 
more  like  God,  and  so  the  Christian  life 
must  be  a  life  of  purity.  This  is  the  light 
in  which  we  shall  see  light.  This  is  the. 
spiritual  eye  by  which  we  shall  see  the 
Father. 

Acatia  listened  eagerly.  The  words 
uttered  were  unto  her  like  dew  falling  upon 
thirsty  ground.     She  bent  eagerly  towards 
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the  bishop,  anxious  to  hear  all  he  said,  and 
the  disappointment  she  had  felt  so  keenly 
at  her  inability  to  accompany  Quintilia  was 
forgotten  in  the  interest  which  his  theme 
inspired. 

Then  the  aged  Fabian  stood  up,  and  lean- 
ing upon  his  staff  raised  his  right  hand 
towards  heaven.  He  thanked  God  for 
creation,  preservation,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
redemption  of  man  through  Christ  Jesus. 
He  prayed  for  all  in  authority,  that  they 
might  have  wisdom  to  rule  well.  He  prayed 
for  those  that  were  in  suffering  or  any  kind 
of  adversity,  spiritual  or  temporal.  He 
prayed  for  the  heathen,  ignorant  of  the  true 
God,  living  in  darkness  and  sin.  Then  he 
poured  out  his  soul  for  the  dying  gladiators, 
whose  blood  was  recklessly  shed  for  the 
savage  pleasure  of  a  brutal  multitude.  He 
added  a  petition  for  Acatia,  that  she  might, 
if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  be  restored  to 
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health,  that  her  mind  might  be  enlightened 
by  the  Divine  light,  and  that  she  might 
have  the  consolations  of  the  spirit  of  God. 

Acatia  wept  and  hid  her  face  in  her  veil. 
Strange  feelings  passed  through  her  breast. 

Fabian  breathed  a  farewell  blessing,  and 
his  visitors  departed  with  noiseless  footsteps. 
Balus  followed,  and  the  bishop  was  once 
more  alone  with  Acatia. 

"My  child,"  said  Fabian,  "God  does  not 
afflict  ns  but  for  our  profit.  He  tries  us  as 
gold  is  tried.  He  teaches  us  by  sorrow,  and 
weans  our  spirits  by  suffering.  This  is  part 
of  His  way  with  us  ;  but  all  is  working  to- 
gether for  good.  He  makes  us  to  pass 
through  fire  and  water  to  bring  us  to  a 
wealthy  place." 

As  the  aged  man  finished  speaking,  one 
of  his  attendants  looked  into  the  room  with 
a  pale  and  frightened  face.  Pressing  his 
finger  to  his  lips  as  a  sign  of  silence,  he 
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made  a    beckoning  gesture  and    instantly 
disappeared. 

Acatia  started,  and  Fabian  felt  uneasy  ; 
but  he  strove  to  calm  her  vague  fears. 

"Manilius,"  said  he  calmly,  "is  not  un- 
accustomed to  cry  wolf,  and  therefore  be  not 
afraid,  0  my  daughter.  Nevertheless,"  he 
added,  rising,  "I  will  go  and  see  what 
minute  thing  hath  alarmed  the  poor  soul." 

Fabian  moved  slowly  towards  the  small 
atrium  of  his  house  ;  but  long  ere  he  entered 
it  the  sound  of  suppressed  sobs  reached  his 
ear. 

"  Thy  will  be  done,"  murmured  the  Chris- 
tian, wondering  what  misfortune  had 
happened. 

Valaria  and  lope  were  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  ;  the  widow  in  an  unusual 
state  of  agitation,  with  the  frightened, 
weeping  lope  clinging  convulsively  to  her 
robes. 
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*'  What  accident  hath  befallen  you,  0  my 
daughters  ?  "  inquired  the  bishop  anxiously. 

"Enough,  by  the  celestials,"  answered 
Valaria,  in  an  undertone.  "  We  have  just 
escaped  from  the  j aws  of  death.  The  Theatre 
of  Pompey  is  on  fire,  and  the  multitude  are 
crushing'  the  life  out  of  each  other  in  their 

efforts  to  avoid  a  horrible  fate.     Good  gods  ! 
I  shudder  to  think  of  it.     It  is  fortunate  we 

happened  to  be  sitting  under  the  shadow  of 

the  Vestals,  or There,  there,  lope,  do 

not   hold  me  so   fast ;    my  garments   have 

suffered    sufficient   damage    already.      Our 

danger  is  over,  and  the  gods  will  doubtlessly 

preserve  Quintilia.     Didst  thou  not  perceive 

how  she  stood  above  the  danger  of  the  crowd 

on  the  steps  of  the  throne  ?     She  would  be 

certain  to  go  out  with  the  Empress.    Nothing 

more  natural.    Suppress  thy  fears,  foolish  one, 

and  always  believe  in  the  best  fate,  as  I  do.'* 

But  lope  could  not  control  the  passionate 
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flood  of  tears  caused  by  tlie  fright  which  she 
had  received.  Valaria  was  almost  angry. 
She  cast  her  own  veil  about  the  fair  head, 
and  nestling  it  close  to  her  bosom  strove  to 
stifle  the  sound. 

*^I  pray  you,  peace!"  she  exclaimed,  as 
loudly  as  she  dared.  "  Acatia  will  hear  thy 
lamentation.     Hush,  hush  !     Didst  thou  not 

promise  to  be  composed  if  I  brought  thee 
hither  ?  The  wise  Maxima  was  right  when 
she  told  me  that  a  compliance  with  thy  re- 
quest was  foolish.  Would  I  had  listened  to 
her  advice  and  permitted  her  to  carry  thee 
forward !  Peace,  I  say,  or  I  will  send  thee 
after  her.  Peace  !  If  we  alarm  Acatia,  and 
she  is  ill,  Quintilia  will  never  forgive  us." 

"  Acatia  is  here,"  said  a  low,  clear  voice  at 
the  widow's  elbow. 

Valaria  uttered  a  little  scream.  "Great 
Jupiter !  "  she  cried,  "have  you  heard  all?" 

"All,"  answered    Acatia,  ^with   a   forced 
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calmness,  her  face,  her  very  lips,  ghastly 
white. 

Valaria  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  She 
thought  it  was  a  good  thing  the  ice  was 
broken. 

"  It  is  the  will  of  the  gods,  I  suppose,"  she 
said.  "  I  would  have  told  thee  more  gently, 
but  perhaps  the  effect  would  have  been  the 


same." 


lope  flew  into  Acatia's  arms.  "  0  beloved," 
she  exclaimed,  "I  dread  lest  the  burning 
theatre  should  become  the  funeral  pyre  of 
Quintilia.  I  implored  the  Vestals'  lictors  to 
attempt  her  rescue,  but  they  would  not. 
They  said  the  risk  was  too  great,  and  so 
Camillus  went — ^brave  Camillus.  He  went 
to  please  me,  because  I  was  so  distressed. 
He  carried  me  out  of  the  danger,  and  set  me 
down  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  hurried  away. 
0  Quintilia  !  0  Aulus  Camillus  !  Will  they 
perish,  do  you  think,  Acatia  ?  " 
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"  Their  lives  are  in  God's  hands/'  answered 
Fabian.  "  He  will  do  whatseemeth  Him  best." 
"In  what  god's  hands?"  cried  lope,  with 
a  voice  broken  by  hysterical  sobs.  *'  Can 
we  not  propitiate  him,  0  venerable  man? 
Call  thy  slaves,  and  let  ns  make  a  petition 
and  an  offering  for  the  preservation  of  our 
friends." 

*'Thou  catchest  at  a  straw,"  answered 
Acatia  sadly,  "Be  patient,  sweetest,  and 
see  what  will  come  to  pass." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  be  patient,"  replied  lope, 
with  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief. 

"It  is  difficult,"  echoed  Acatia,  strangely 
calm. 

"  But,*'  added  Fabian,  "  no  burden  is  laid 
upon  our  shoulders  which  is  too  heavy  for 
us  to  bear.  Let  us  put  our  trust  in  the  God 
of  gods,  and  He  shall  satisfy  the  desires  of 
our  hearts,  or  give  us  resignation  to  His  will." 
Valaria  shrugged  her  shoulders. 


n 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A   BRAND    PLUCKED    FROM    THE     BURNING. 

LAUDIUS  BROMIUS  carried  the 
senseless  Quintilia  into  the  court 
of  the  theatre,  where  he  had 
first  seen  her  beautiful  face.  Not  however, 
without  the  utmost  difficulty.  He  had 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  narrow  corri- 
dor into  which  he  had  plunged  with  his 
burden,  before  he  encountered  a  great 
and  apparently  impassable  barrier.  A  crowd 
of  frightened  and  bewildered  people  were 
collected  about  the  exit,  seeking  for  their 
friends.  He  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  oppose  his  impeded  strength 
against  such  an  obstacle,  and  a  cold  shiver 
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crept  over  his  frame  as  he  thought  of  the 
dreadful  possibilities  which  might  ensue  if 
he  were  not  relieved  from  his  critical  position. 
But  the  Sophist  was  not  one  to  give  up  life 
without  a  struggle,  and  he  instantly  raised 
his  voice  and  shouted  for  assistance,  trusting 
that  he  would  be  overheard  by  some  of  his 
followers  or  attendants.  The  experiment 
was  happily  successful,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a  passage  was  forced  for  him  through  the 
almost  distracted  multitude. 

Bromius  immediately  hurried  to  the  nearest 
fountain,  and  laid  Quintilia  gently  down  upon 
one  of  the  marble  seats. 

The  patrician  was  greatly  heated  and  ex- 
hausted by  his  efforts  and  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere he  had  so  lately  breathed.  He  leant 
panting  against  the  bronze  statue  of  a  river 
deity,  and  wondered  how  he  had  been 
tempted  to  make  an  exertion  so  foreign  to 
his  disposition.     *'  The  s]3ell  which  impelled 
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me  forward  must  have  been  strong,"  he 
muttered.  Then  he  glanced  at  the  insensible 
Quintilia  lying  on  the  marble  couch — white 
as  the  marble  itself — with  her  head  pillowed 
on  a  dark  mass  of  raven  black  hair  ;  and  the 
sight  of  her  beauty — that  calm  face  with  its 
finely-chiselled,  intelligent  features — offered 
him  a  compensation  for  all  he  had  suffered 
in  its  cause.  Claudius  Bromius  had  seen 
many  beautiful  faces,  but  never  one  like 
that.  There  was  something  in  its  serenity 
and  refinement  which  exercised  an  influence 
resembling  awe  over  the  bold,  unscrupulous 
man.  For  once  he  stood  in  a  presence 
which  created  respect.  With  strange 
emotions,  with  a  reverence  which  made  him 
tremble,  he  sprinkled  water  over  the  pure 
forehead,  and  strove  to  restore  animation  to 
the  unconscious  form. 

It  was  the  first  time  Quintilia  had  suc- 
cumbed to  such  a  weakness.     On  the   few 
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occasions  which  had  tested  her  nerves  in  the 
quiet  Laurentum  life  she  had  always  re- 
mained calm.  Thus,  then,  the  blow  fell  upon 
her  with  unusual  force.  She  reposed  like 
one  dead,  and  all  the  endeavours  of  Bromius 
to  recall  vitality  proved  futile.  The  Sophist 
was  alarmed.  He  arose  hastily  from  his 
kneeling  position  and  looked  around  for  help. 
Lela  the  dancer  was  standing  at  a  short 
distance,  observing  his  movements  with  a 
singular  curiosity.  She  had  seen  the  gallant 
rescue,  and  had  followed  the  patrician  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  over  the  safety  of 
Quintilia.  Lela  disliked  the  handsome 
deliverer  of  Quintilia,  although  she  artfully 
concealed  the  feeling  from  his  knowledge. 
He  appeared  to  her  like  a  serpent  covered 
with  glittering  scales,  stealing  hither  and 
thither  in  all  ranks  of  society  for  the  purpose 
of  fascinating  victims  and  leading  them  to 
destruction.     A  warning  from  the  careless, 
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well-meaning  Aulus  Camillus  had  saved  the 
little  dancer  herself  from  his  golden  snares. 
But  it  had   been  given   only  just  in  time. 
Lela  shivered  as  she  looked  back  on  that  era 
of  her  life,   and   considered  what  her  fate 
might  have  been.     Grateful  to  the  gods  for 
deliverance,    she    lost    no    opportunity    of 
making  a  secret  effort  to  snatch  away  every 
brand  that  appeared  doomed  to  the  burning. 
Vexed   at  the   dancer's   notice,    and   yet 
thankful  that  it  afforded  him  the  assistance 
which  he  required,  Claudius  Bromius  beck- 
oned her  forward. 

"  Why  do  you  stand  there  immovable  ?  '^ 
he  cried  angrily.  "  The  lady  lies  insensible. 
Can  you  not  lend  a  helping  hand  to  her 
restoration  ?  Women  know  better  than  men 
what  to  do  in  such  cases.  Try  if  you  cannot 
restore  life  to  those  rigid  limbs." 

Lela  dipped  her  veil  in  the  basin  of  the 
fountain  and  placed  it   over  the   brow   of 
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Quintilia.  She  plucked  a  bunch  of  spread- 
ing foliage  and  agitated  the  air  before  the 
pale  face. 

"  J  was  afraid  to  offer  my  services,  0 
patron,"  she  replied  meekly.  "Does  not 
the  illustrious  Bromius  remember  how  he 
forbade  my  interference  on  a  former  occa- 
sion? What  could  I  do  but  wait  until  my 
lord  summoned  his  slave?" 

She  lifted  the  cold  hands  and  chafed  them 
between  her  own ;  she  drew  forth  a  little 
bottle  of  perfume  from  the  bosom  of  her 
robe,  and  applied  its  contents  for  the  restora- 
tion of  her  patient.  Faint  signs  of  life 
appeared,  and  Bromius  was  pacified. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  genius,  0  Lela,"  he 
said,  with  an  approving  smile.  "  I  began 
to  think  those  wonderful  eyes  were  closed 
for  ever.  By  sweet  Venus,  how  they 
haunt  me  !  I  shall  not  easily  forget  their 
expression  during  the  show  of  gladiators. 
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Commend  me  to  the  lady  when  she  awakes 
from  her  terrible  sleep,  I  go  to  fetch  a 
lectica." 

He  hurried  away  as  he  spoke,  and  Lela 
watched  him  until  he  was  out  of  sight.  Then 
she  arose  with  haste,  left  her  charge,  and 
ran  wildly  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
people  who  were  gazing  at  the  fast-spreading 
flames. 

"  A  gold  piece,"  cried  she,  "nay,  twenty 
to  any  one  who  shall  bring  hither  Laberius, 
priest  of  Jupiter.  His  sister  lies  there 
senseless.  I  have  sent  messengers,  but 
perhaps  they  cannot  find  him.  Fetch 
Laberius,  or  Paulinus  the  physician,  or  the 
philosopher  Plotinus.  Haste,  haste  !  or  the 
lady  may  die." 

She  waited  not  to  observe  the  result  of  her 
words,  but  as  she  flew  back  to  the  side  of 
Quintilia  she  heard  sounds  which  indicated 
the  success  of  her  scheme. 
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There  were  more  than  one  competitor  for 
,the  reward  she  offered. 

Quintilia  had  moved  ;  she  was  recovering 
from  her  long  swoon.  A  deep  sigh  issued 
from  her  lips.  She  stretched  forth  her 
arms. 

Lela  bent  over  her  tenderly,  and  sprinkled 
water  on  her  brow. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  asked  Quintilia,  lifting  her 
eyelids.    "Have  I  seen  death?" 

"Aye,  sweet  lady,"  replied  Lela,  "but  the 
grim  god  did  not  touch  thee." 

"lope,  dearest,  how  did  you  escape  the 
fire?"  murmured  Quintilia,  still  confused. 

"Aulus  Camillus  bore  her  forth  into 
safety,"  answered  the  dancer,  with  a  sup- 
pressed sob. 

Quintilia  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow 
and  looked  at  the  speaker. 

"Have  I  been  ill?"  she  asked,  "or  do  I 
dream?" 
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"The  fright  made  thee  faint,  0  lady," 
rephed  Lela. 

"Ah,  I  remember,"  said  Quintilia,  with  a 
shiver. 

Lela  detached  one  of  the  cups  which  were 
chained  to  the  fountain  and  offered  her  a 
draught  of  water. 

"  Claudius  Bromius  did  a  brave  deed,"  she 
remarked.  "  The  fire  was  about  to  snatch 
the  hem  of  thy  garment  when  he  took  thy 
hand.  It  was  a  perilous  rescue  both  within 
and  without  the  theatre.  Death  had  to  be 
beaten  back  at  every  step." 

"  There  must  be  good  mingled  with  evil  in 
the  disposition  of  the  man,"  said  Quintilia, 
"else  he  would  not  have  made  such  a 
dangerous  venture  to  preserve  the  life  of 
a  stranger." 

Lela  answered  not. 

"  What  of  lope  and  the  widow  Valaria  ?  " 
inquired   Quintilia  anxiously.       "Are  they 
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safe?  Did  I  understand  thee  to  say  they 
were  safe  ?  " 

"  Yes,'*  rephed  Lela,  refastening  the  chain 
round  the  handle  of  the  little  cup,  and 
averting  her  face.  "  They  had  many  de- 
liverers. The  rich  and  the  beautiful  never 
perish  for  lack  of  help." 

Then  with  a  sigh,  Quintilia  raised  herself 
into  a  sitting  position,  and  bent  towards  the 
speaker. 

"  Maiden,"  said  she,  *'  look  at  me." 

The  dancer  lifted  her  head  and  showed  a 
countenance  which  was  very  sad. 

"  Did  no  one  aid  thee  in  thy  escape,  0 
little  one  ?  "  asked  Quintilia  kindly. 

Lela  shook  her  head,  and  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes  though  she  smiled. 

"  Galatea,"    she    answered,    ''  has   many 

admirers,  but  few  real  friends  now now 

she   has   lost  Acis,"  she  added   in   an 

undertone.  Then  she  dashed  the  tears  away. 
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"  Poor  child  !  "  thought  Quintilia  ;  "  she 
hath  lost  a  veritable  Acis.  And  the  secret 
trouble  gave  point  to  her  acting."  She 
stretched  forth  her  hand  and  took  the 
little  brown  hand  of  the  dancer  tenderly 
in  her  own. 

Lela  trembled.  The  unuttered  sympathy 
was  keenly  felt. 

"  Galatea  !  "  echoed  Quintilia.  "  I  thought 
I  recognized  thy  face.  What  brought  thee 
hither  ?  " 

**  I  saw  thy  rescue,  and  followed  thee." 

"Why?" 

Lela  was  silent. 

"  I  know/'  said  Quintilia  thoughtfully, 
"  and  I  will  repay  thee  a  hundredfold  ;  but 
how — how  have  you  managed  to  dismiss  my 
deliverer  ?  " 

*'  Alas  !  he  is  not  dismissed,"  replied  the 
dancer.  "  He  has  only  gone  for  a  litter." 
Quintilia  started.     "  Lady,"  continued  Lela, 
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"  be  not  afraid  ;  I  have  despatched  messen- 
gers in  all  directions  for  thy  friends,  and 
some  of  then  will  be  here  soon  ;  but  I  pray 
thee  say  nothing  of  this  before  Bromins,  lest 
he  take  his  revenge  on  me." 

"  My  friend,  my  friend  !  "  said  Quintilia, 
in  a  low,  pleasant  voice. 

Lela  flushed  with  pleasure.  She  bent 
down  and  pressed  her  warm  lips  to  the  hand 
which  clasped  hers. 

At  that  moment  Claudius  Bromius  ap- 
peared in  sight,  accompanied  by  several  men 
bearing  a  lectica. 

"  Lady,''  whispered  Lela,  "  we  must  gain 
time.  Say  you  are  not  sufficiently  recovered 
to  depart  at  present.  Bromius  will  not  press 
thee.  He  conquers  by  an  insidious  policy 
rather  than  by  an  open  warfare." 

She  turned  to  the  fountain  as  she  spoke, 
and  wrung  out  the  water  from  Quintiha's 
veil. 
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Bromius  approached.  "  A  gift  to  the  gods," 
said  he,  with  a  deep  reverence.  *'  I  thank 
them  for  thy  restoration,  0  lady.  Thy 
swoon  was  long  and  dangerous.  Lela,  I 
commend  thee  to  my  treasurer.  For  such  a 
resurrection  no  reward  is  too  great." 

"  Lela  shall  call  me  her  debtor,"  replied 
Quintilia  proudly  ;  "  and  would,"  she  added, 
"  I  could  as  easily  discharge  my  obligations 
to  thee,  0  Claudius  Bromius  !  Thou  hast 
preserved  a  life  which  is  valuable  to  my 
sister.  Had  I  perished  the  shock  would 
have  killed  her  also." 

"  I  have  already  had  my  reward,"  said  the 
Sophist,  gazing  down  at  the  recHning  figure 
of  the  philosopher's  ward  with  an  expression 
of  uncontrollable  admiration  in  his  eyes. 
"  Will  the  noble  Quintilia  deign  to  enter  the 
lectica  and  command  the  movements  of  its 
bearers  ?  " 

"  Not    at    present,"    answered   Quintilia 
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quietly.    "  I  am  still  weak,  and  yonder  scene 
interests  me." 

She  waved  her  hand  towards  the  burning 
theatre.  The  stone  fabric  of  the  building 
remained  uninjured,  but  the  fire  in  the 
interior  continued  to  rage,  although  its  fury 
was  greatly  abated.  A  glow  like  that  of  a 
furnace  was  to  be  seen  through  every  open- 
ing, while  a  vast  volume  of  smoke  ascended 
perpendicularly  into  the  clear  air  and  dis- 
persed in  a  thin  mist  among  the  bright, 
fleecy  clouds,  obscuring  their  shape  and 
their  hue  for  a  moment  with  a  filmy,  neutral 
veil.  At  intervals  there  shot  into  the  smoke 
lurid  tongues  of  flame,  casting  into  a  dark, 
mysterious  relief  the  half-nude  figures  of 
those  who  flitted  along  the  top  of  the  walls, 
pouring  water  into  the  great  caldron  of 
smouldering  debris, 

A   shudder   passed    over    the    frame    of 
Quintilia.     She  was  reminded  of  the  picture 
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of  the  "  Day  of  Judgment  "  which  Balus  had 
described. 

Bromius  bent  towards  her  anxiously. 
*'  You  are  cold/'  he  said.  "  I  beseech  you  let 
us  move  onward,  whither  you  will." 

But  Quintilia  shook  her  head,  and  looked 
eagerly  around  for  the  appearance  of  her 
friends. 

Lela  also  kept  watch,  leaning  over  the 
basin  of  the  fountain,  apparently  in  a  reverie. 

The  Sophist  was  perplexed.  In  any  other 
case  he  would  have  exercised  force,  but  he 
dare  not  so  approach  Quintilia  ;  her  personal 
dignity,  her  social  position,  were  a  double 
barrier  against  such  an  assault.  And  yet,  as 
he  contemplated  her  serene  beauty,  he  not 
only  longed  to  have  her  in  his  power,  but 
determined  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of 
his  design.  Warily,  therefore,  he  returned 
to  the  charge. 

"  The  beautiful  Quintilia  will  not  trust  me," 
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he  said  softly.      "  She  beheves  too  much  in 
the  Atheist  Balus." 

•    "  Not  so/'  replied  Quintilia  naively.  **  She 
has  a  judgment  of  her  own." 

The  Sophist  bit  his  upper  lip  angrily  ;  but 
the  long  moustache  which  hung  over  it  con- 
cealed the  action.  "  The  gods,"  said  he 
gracefully,  "  grant  me  time  and  opportunity 
to  root  out  this  evil  weed." 

Paulinus  at  length  arrived.  The  good 
physician  was  flushed  with  hurry  and 
anxiety,  and  he  smoothed  his  long  white 
beard  with  unusual  energy. 

"  By  Hercules,"  cried  he,  "I  am  thankful 
to  find  thee  safe,  0  my  stately  one  !  We 
cannot  spare  thy  pure  soul  so  soon  to  the 
sapless  shades.  The  gods  preserve  thee, 
my  nymph.  The  sight  of  the  fire  and  the 
mere  report  of  thy  death  made  a  fool  of  the 
old  man.  I  wept — yes,  I  wept — I  who  have 
witnessed    many   a   cruel    scene   with    the 
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bearing  of  a  Stoic,  shed  tears  even  before  my 
slaves.  Jupiter  thunderbolt  me  if  I  thought 
I  had  so  much  feeling  for  a  maid  in  my  heart. 
I  shed  tears.  Claudius  Bromius,  thy  hand. 
I  am  told  it  was  thou  that  didst  rescue 
Quintilia.  A  good  deed,  0  Claudius  Bro- 
mius !  The  gods  make  it  to  weigh  heavy 
against  the  many  evil  ones  which  thou  hast 
done." 

The  Sophist  laughed  uneasily.  It  was 
difficult  to  conceal  the  disappointment  which 
he  felt. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Quintilia,  who  had  arisen 
from  her  reclining  position  at  the  approach 
of  the  physician,  and  was  standing  by  his 
side ;  "  our  friends  are  probably  discomforted 
,at  my  absence." 

''  That  is  true,"  replied  the  physician, 
caressing  her  hand.  "  Laberius,  whom  I  met 
but  a  few  moments  past,  was  nearly  frantic 
in  his  search  after  thee,  and  by  the  account 
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whicli  lie  gave  of  Valaria  and  lope  I  should 
say  they  are  howling  like  the  condemned  in 
Tartarus.  The  Vestal  Maxima  carried  them 
to  the  house  of  Fabian,  and  charged  them 
to  say  nothing  to  Acatia  ;  but  I'll  wager  a 
gold  piece  her  good  advice  went  in  at  one 
ear  and  flew  out  at  the  other." 

"  0  my  poor  Acatia,"  murmured  Quintilia, 
with  a  suppressed  sob.  And  she  took  a 
quick  step  forward,  drawing  the  portly 
physician  with  her. 

"  Come,  come — ^by  the  gods — not  so  fast !  " 
exclaimed  Paulinus.  ''  Here  is  a  lectica. 
Into  it,  pretty  one,  into  it.  I  am  no  gifted 
son  of  Asclepius  if  I  cannot  cure  any  fright 
the  silly  couple  may  have  given  our  shade- 
like Acatia."  But  he  thought  in  his  heart, 
"  No  doubt  the  curing  will  be  a  difficult  task." 

In  a  few  moments  the  hired  bearers  were 
moving  forward,  their  steps  quickened  by  the 
anticipation  of  a  heavy   guerdon    for    the 
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patience  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
exercise. 

Again  Claudius  Bromius  gnawed  his  lips. 
"  Foiled  !  "  he  muttered,  "  foiled  !  This  is  a 
novel  accident ;  but/'  he  added  philosophi- 
cally, "  not  without  its  use.  It  will  give  me 
a  fresh  impetus  to  return  to  the  charge." 

He  turned  to  address  Lela,  but  she  had 
disappeared.  The  same  moment  he  heard 
Laberius  hail  Paulinus  just  as  he  was  about 
to  pass  under  the  archway  after  the  lectica, 
and  saw  him  hurrying  forward  to  overtake 
the  physician,  accompanied  by  Aulus 
Camillus. 

I 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE     VOTIVE     OFFERING. 

^^^BHE  first  consideration  of  the  sisters 
v\rhen  they  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  their  alarm  was  a  thank- 
offering  for  the  deliverance  of  Quintilia, 
lope,  and  Valaria.  It  was  customary  to 
hang  up  in  one  of  the  temples  a  picture 
illustrating  the  event  to  be  commemorated, 
and  accordingly  Valaria  instructed  a  cele- 
brated painter  of  the  time  to  employ  his 
pencil  for  the  purpose.  She  herself  sug- 
gested the  design  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures,  and  arranged  the  various  sittings 
required  by  the  artist. 

Quintilia  was  represented  standing  on  the 
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steps  of  the  throne.  Motionless  as  a  statue, 
and  with  hands  clasped  together  upon  her 
bosom  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  she 
looked  down  upon  the  terrified  multitude, 
and  watched  their  struggles  for  escape. 
There  was  an  expression  of  mingled  pity  and 
horror  in  her  eyes.  A  wild  desire  to  save 
them  seemed  to  possess  her,  while  she 
appeared  to  be  held  back — to  be  chained  to 
the  spot  by  the  sense  of  the  foolishness  and 
vanity  of  such  an  effort.  A  bright  back- 
ground of  fire  and  brilliant  drapery  cast  her 
stately,  white -robed  form  into  strange  and 
beautiful  relief — the  nearness  of  the  most 
prominent  tongue  of  flame  creating  a 
shudder,  which  turned  the  gaze  anxiously 
towards  the  indistinct  figure  of  Bromius 
approaching  to  the  rescue.  A  crowd  of 
vestals  fleeing  in  all  directions,  accom- 
panied by  Valaria  and  lope,  completed  the 
scene. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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On  the  day  appointed  for  the  presentation 
of  the  picture,  Plotinus  and  Valaria  accom- 
panied Quintilia  and  lope  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline.  It  was  not  often 
that  Plotinus  visited  the  temples :  not  that 
he  despised  the  gods,  but  because  he  con- 
sidered their  worship  had  degenerated  into 
superstition.  Quintilia  was  a  devout  pagan, 
and  Valaria  frequented  the  temples  on  the 
same  principle  that  she  frequented  the  haunts 
of  fashion.  She  was  religious  in  her  own 
way,  which  was  a  way  of  being  very  punc- 
tilious in  all  the  ceremonies,  and  looking  very 
devout  so  long  as  they  lasted.  She  was 
somehow  anxious  lest  Plotinus  should  not 
seem  sufficiently  reverent,  and  during  the 
service  she  made  him  the  chief  object  of  her 
attention.  When  he  entered  the  temple  she 
took  care  to  sprinkle  him  plentifully  with  holy 
water,  and  when  the  priests  scattered  the 
incense  Valaria  did  not  let  Plotinus  escape. 
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The  window  of  the  chapel  which  Laberius 
served  looked  towards  the  rising  sun.  At 
the  time  appointed  he  appeared  arrayed  in 
white,  followed  by  two  boys  also  in  white 
garments,  who  bore  the  materials  for  the 
sacrifice  at  the  altar.  The  sun  shone  full 
in  the  faces  of  the  young  priest  and  his 
acolytes,  and  the  reflection  of  its  beams  re- 
vealed inscriptions  on  the  walls  which  told 
of  marvellous  cures  effected  by  an  ancient 
wooden  image  of  Bona  Dea  which  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  chapel — an  image  be- 
lieved to  have  fallen  down  from  the  heavens, 
which  sweated  great  drops  of  blood  when 
Rome  was  in  sorrow.  After  the  morning 
sacrifice,  Laberius  blessed  the  picture  and 
suspended  it  on  the  wall  of  the  chapel. 
Valaria  prostrated  herself  before  the  mira- 
culous image  of  the  goddess.  In  this  she 
was  followed  by  Quintilia  and  lope.  Plotinus 
meanwhile    looked    on,    yet    waited    with 
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patience,  neither  wishing  to  sanction  the 
worship  of  the  image,  nor  rudely  to  shock 
the  feehngs  of  the  worshippers. 

Valaria  and  her  two  young  companions 
returned  to  the  house  of  Pauhnus  after  the 
ceremony,  and  Plotinus  accompanied  them 
thither  ;  but  he  did  not  remain,  although 
Paulinus  very  urgently  entreated  him.  He 
had,  he  said,  thoughts  in  his  mind  which 
unfitted  him  for  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
physician's  abode  ;  and  so  he  bade  them  fare- 
well and  went  back  to  his  reveries  in  the  little 
comfortless  chamber  on  the  Servian  wall. 

The  philosopher  had  closely  observed 
Laberius  during  the  dedication  service,  and 
he  had  noticed  the  want  of  interest  which 
the  young  priest  showed  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  although  he  followed  with  scru- 
pulous care  the  minutest  prescription  of  the 
ritual.  It  was  evident  that  his  mind  was 
preoccupied,  and .  Plotinus  hoped,  as  he  con- 
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templated  the  thoughtful  brow  and  the 
hollow  cheek,  that  he  had  begun  to  reflect. 
No  reports  of  wild  escapades,  of  banquets 
prolonged  until  the  dawn  of  day,  of  riotous 
eating  and  drinking  and  midnight  adven- 
tures in  the  Suburra,  had  reached  him  of 
late.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  told  of 
solitary  musings,  long  night  vigils  ;  and  he 
wondered  if  these  were  signs  of  the  reforma- 
tion which  he  desired. 

Let  us  follow  Laberius.  He  left  the 
temple  by  a  private  portal,  and  so  avoided 
an  encounter  with  his  friends. 

He  had  been  unsettled  in  his  mind  for 
some  time,  and  the  service  of  the  dedication 
of  the  picture  had  kindled  feelings  which 
made  him  more  restless  than  ever.  It  is 
true  Camillus  did  not  appear  in  the  picture, 
but  Laberius  knew  whose  hand  it  was  that 
held  lope's,  and  to  whom  she  owed  that  life 
for  the  safety  of  which  she  had  that  day 
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thanked  the  gods.  He  was  in  that  mood 
when  men  love  to  be  alone,  and  to  commune 
with  their  own  spirits,  wandering  silently  in 
solitary  places.  Nowhere  is  a  man  more 
alone  than  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  great 
city.  Laberins,  wrapped  in  his  own 
thoughts,  descended  the  Capitohne,  walked 
through  the  Velabmm  towards  the  Forum 
Boarium,  then  back  by  the  Viscus  Tuscus  to 
the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  on  by  the  valley 
of  the  Viminal  till  he  came  to  the  gardens  of 
Sallust.  He  passed  many  noble  buildings, 
and  places  ever  to  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  Rome.  He  passed  through 
crowded  streets,  where  men  were  busy  buy- 
ing and  selling.  He  saw  many  strangers 
with  eager  faces  turned  upwards  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  wonders  of  the  great  city.  He 
heard  the  noise  of  industry,  the  shouts  of 
waggoners,  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  fall- 
ing   on    stone    or    anvil,    and    the    merry 
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laughter  of  children  playing  in  the  street. 
But  amid  it  allLaberius  was  alone,  and  his  own 
cares  seemed  the  only  real  things  in  the  world. 
There  was  a  viper  in  his  breast,  and  the 
more  he  brooded  over  it  the  more  it  warmed 
into  life.  The  figure  of  lope  was  before  his 
eyes,  and  behind  there  appeared  the  dark 
shadow  of  Camillus. 

"I  must  speak  to  my  guardian/'  said 
Laberius  to  himself,  as  he  passed  by  the 
Carinas  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Plotinus  ; 
*'  I  will  remonstrate  with  the  philosopher  on 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  conduct.  He 
hates  the  Sophists  as  he  hates  the  dwellings 
of  Hades,  and  yet  he  will  suffer  lope  to  bo 
the  wife  of  one  of  them.  Can  I  utter  it  ?  can 
I  think  of  it  ?  lope,  the  charming,  the  inno- 
cent lope,  the  wife  of  Camillus  the  Sophist !  '^ 
As  these  words  passed  his  lips,  Laberius 
gnashed  his  teeth  and  pressed  onwards  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Baths  of  Antoninus. 
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Plotinus  received  his  ward  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  "  The  gods  make  thy  first  private 
visit  unto  me  pleasant,  0  Laberius,"  he  said, 
and  he  placed  his  own  chair  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  young  priest. 

Laberius  remained  standing.  "  As  to  that, 
0  guardian,"  he  replied,  nervously  fingering 
the  cincture  which  confined  his  robe,  "  thou 
knowest  well  enough  that  a  crumpled  rose- 
leaf  may  disturb  a  sWeet  sleep." 

"  Hast  thou  brought  such  a  disturber  with 
thee  ? ''  asked  Plotinus,  still  smiling. 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  the  young  priest ; 
and  without  further  preamble  he  plunged 
into  the  business  which  had  brought  him 
thither.  He  asked  boldly  why  the  philo- 
sopher allowed  lope  to  be  visited  by  Camillus 
if  he  cared  for  her  welfare.  Plotinus  listened 
to  the  complaint,  and  answered  that  he  had 
wished  to  persuade  lope  to  the  life  of  blessed- 
ness, but  the  poor  soul  could  think  of  nothing 
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higher  than  the  visible  and  the  transient. 
"  The  admiration  of  Camillus,"  he  said,  "  has 
enchained  her  senses.  She  is  sunk  deep  in 
the  Hades  of  matter." 

"  Only  to  sink  deeper/'  replied  Laberius 
bitterly,  "  by  union  with  a  Sophist." 

"  Who  speaks  of  a  union  ?  '*  said  Plotinus 
quietly.  "  A  youth  hath  but  whispered  a 
few  sweet  words  in  a  maiden's  ear.  It  is  an 
event  which  happens  every  day." 

"  Thou  art  blind,  0  philosopher  !  "  ex- 
claimed Laberius  with  some  passion. 
*'  Buried  in  reveries,  thou  art  unconscious  of 
the  events  which  occur  around.  Thou 
knowest  not  the  signs  of  that  love  which 
leadeth  its  captives  unto  Hymen's  altar. 
Hast  thou  seen  lope  and  Camillus  together  ? 
Ay,  thou  hast,  but  as  one  who  hath  eyes  and 
seeth  not.  I  tell  thee  those  sweet  words 
which  pass  between  them  are  no  careless 
flatteries.     The  countenance  is  illuminated 
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by  their  utterance,  and  their  meaning  is 
endorsed  by  looks  which  send  the  blood 
dancing  through  the  frame.  Camillus  will 
petition  thee  for  the  hand  of  lope  ere 
many  suns  set !  " 

**It  may  be/'  said  Plotinus  ;  "  who  can  tell 
what  questions  a  man  may  be  asked  in  a 
day  ?  " 

"  But  the  answers  are  at  his  discretion," 
replied  Laberius  sharply  ;  "  and  shall  he 
that  condemns  the  Sophists  give  a  treasure 
into  the  keeping  of  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  The  helm  of  the  boat  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  gods,"  answered  Plotinus.  "  I  will  not 
interfere  save  by  advice.  Circumstances 
seem  to  have  united  these  two,  and  there  is 
a  resemblance  in  their  disposition  which 
promises  them  a  harmony  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage  ;  but  the  wine  may  be  spilt  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  cup  is  lifted  to  the 
lips." 
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"  It  would  be  better  to  forbid  any  further 
acquaintance — to  forbid  it  absolutely,"  said 
Laberius;  and  as  he  spoke  the  muscles  of 
his  face  quivered.  His  courage  failed.  He 
dropped  heavily  upon  the  chair  which  he 
had  refused,  and  bowed  his  head  upon  his 
hands. 

"  lope  !  lope  !  lope  !  "  he  said,  in  a  low, 
moaning  tone  which  expressed  the  deep 
agony  he  suffered. 

The  philosopher  started  back.  He  was 
seized  with  astonishment.  "  What !  "  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  is  it  possible  ?  Does  Laberius 
love  lope?" 

The  priest  made  no  answer. 

"  Laberius,  my  ward,"  said  Plotinus, 
placing  his  hand  with  a  parental  gesture  on 
the  young  priest's  shoulder,  "this  is  an 
affection  unworthy  of  a  wise  man.  Do  not 
let  it  master  you.  Seize  it  at  once  by  the 
throat,  as  you  would  a  viper,  and  strangle  it. 
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The  path  to  the  life  of  blessedness  is  through 
the  destruction  of  all  such  passions,  and  the 
erection  of  a  better  and  a  stronger  self  on 
the  bodies  that  have  been  crushed.  Soul 
must  govern  body,  spirit  must  conquer  flesh. 
Let  there  be  one  strong,  determined  resolve, 
and  the  victory  is  yours." 

Laberius  arose.  "  What  you  say,"  said  he, 
"may  be  very  true  ;  I  will  think  of  it." 
Then  he  recovered  his  calmness  by  a  violent 
effort,  and  left  the  philosopher's  chamber. 

An  evil  fate  awaited  him  at  the  portico  of 
the  house.  As  he  stepped  forth  into  the 
street  he  saw  Claudius  Bromius  speaking  to 
a  friend,  and  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
him  without  recognition. 

^''  Salve /^^  cried  the  Sophist,  dismissing  his 
companion  and  hurrying  towards  the  priest. 
*'  What  ails  thee,  0  Laberius  ?  By  Jupiter, 
thou  appearest  like  a  shade  rising  from  the 
tomb.     Philosophy  uses  thee  but  ill,  0  my 
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friend.  What  hollows  in  thy  cheeks  !  What 
pallor  in  thy  countenance  !  What  restless 
eyes  !  What  trembling  limbs  !  Verily  thou 
art  in  a  rare  condition.  Thy  self-sacrifice  is 
proclaimed  by  thy  person.  What  efforts  thou 
must  have  made  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
flesh  to  set  it  clinging  so  closely  to  the 
bones !  Plotinus  must  be  proud  of  thee 
— must  set  thee  up  as  an  example  of 
virtue.  But  seriously,  man,  so  much  absti- 
nence, such  an  abundant  contemplation  of 
the  infinite,  will  kill  thee.  It  is  a  vampire 
for  sucking  out  the  strength.  Away,  away 
for  a  draught  of  Falernian  !  I  have  a  right 
ancient  vintage  in  my  cellar  just  now,  and 
it^^is  long  since  thy  lips  kissed  cup  of  mine. 
Nay,  give  me  no  excuse  ;  I  will  not  let  thee 
perish  ;  I  have  caught  thee,  thou  truant,  and 
I  will  keep  thee  to-night.  A  feast  will 
strengthen  thy  weak  body  for  to-morrow's 
fast." 
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Laberius  made  a  feeble  remonstrance,  but 
it  was  useless  to  resist  the  Sophist  With 
the  semblance  of  jesting  he  forced  the 
young  priest  into  his  chariot. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  REGENERATION  OF  SOCIETY. 

^  ^^pHE  millennial  festivities  were  ended, 
and  the  multitude  of  strangers 
had  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
city  was  deserted,  and  looked  pale  and 
exhausted  after  the  revels.  The  citizens, 
except  those  whom  business  compelled  to 
do  otherwise,  kept  to  their  houses,  or 
moved  lazily  about  their  gardens,  or  in  the 
places  of  public  resort.  Rest  was  grate- 
ful after  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
games  following  the  weeks  of  preparation, 
and  ending  in  the  great  conflagration  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  But  for  some  there  is  no 
rest ;  the  physician  must  sleep  with  his  eyes 
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open,  and  eat  his  food  with  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  as  the  Israelites  did  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover.  Paulinus  had  felt  the  truth  of 
this  for  many  days,  and  to  all  appearance  he 
was  destined  to  feel  it  for  many  days  to 
come.  His  patients  had  been  very  numerous, 
as  the  result  of  the  dissipations  ;  and  added 
rto  this  was  the  sudden  illness  of  a  famous 
senator,  who  dwelt  on  the  Coelian,  where  he 
had  a  great  household  of  slaves,  with  a 
large  family.  He  had  been  a  merchant  in 
Phrygia,  where  he  had  accumulated  great 
wealth,  and  after  his  return  to  Kome  had 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  But  suddenly  he  had  been 
struck  down  by  a  fatal  disease.  He  had 
just  time  to  arrange  his  affairs,  in  which  he 
took  the  advice  of  the  physician.  The  fame 
of  Plotinus  was  well  known  to  him,  and 
many  of  his  friends  had  profited  by  his 
lectures.     It    was    his   last   wish   that   the 
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philosopher  should  have  the  care  of  his 
children. 

Plotinus  hitherto  had  seen  but  little  fruit 
of  his  mission  to  Rome.  The  Saturnalian 
riotings  and  rejoicings  at  the  celebration  of 
the  millennium  were  no  more  pleasing  to 
him  than  they  had  been  to  the  Christians, 
and  the  effect  of  them  on  his  mind  was  to 
make  him  less  hopeful  of  the  future  of  man. 
He  had  resumed  his  lectures  at  the  Thermse, 
but  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  Rome  lamenting  the 
follies  of  man,  and  looking  into  the  future 
with  a  woeful  but  a  prophetic  eye.  When 
the  physician  wished  to  inform  him  of  his 
new  charge,  Plotinus  was  not  to  be  found ; 
but  his  sister  Valaria  managed  to  arrange 
for  a  meeting  at  their  house  in  the  Via 
Sacra,  informing  Plotinus  that  her  brother 
had  some  mysterious  but  important  commu- 
nication to  make  to  him. 

VOL.  n.  I 
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"  You  are  busy,  I  hear,  most  worthy 
physician,"  said  the  philosopher,  when  they 
met. 

"  Yes,  0  Plotinus,  it  is  hard  work  to  keep 
off  the  enemy,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and 
especially  after  so  much  favour  has  been 
shown  to  him." 

"  True,"  said  Plotinus,  "  you  Hve  on  the 
immoralities  of  man." 

"  In  great  measure,"  said  the  physician  ; 
"but  not  altogether.  The  enemy  assails  us 
on  every  side." 

"  The  friend,  you  mean,"  said  the  philo- 
sopher. "  Death  dehvers  man  from  the  ills 
of  life." 

"  Well,  that  is  just  as  you  may  take  it," 
rejoined  Paulinus.  *'  I  find  life  very  plea- 
sant, and  have  no  wish  for  deliverance.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  lamented 
death  of  our  great  senator  *?" 

"Gone  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  I  doubt 
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not,''  said  Plotinus.  *'  He  was  a  good  man, 
and  those  whom  the  gods  love  they  take  to 
themselves. '^ 

*'  Certainly,"  said  the  physician,  "  he  was 
rich,  and  had  every  capacity  for  enjoying 
life.  The  gods  might  have  left  him  here  a 
little  longer,  but  they  distribute  their  favours 
in  a  divine  fashion,  and  with  an  impartiality 
which  treats  your  just  man  with  as  little 
consideration  as  the  public  robber.'' 

"  Gently,  physician  ;  you  touch  on  a  great 
subject  which  we  cannot  discuss  at  length," 
said  Plotinus  gravely. 

"  That  may  be,"  resumed  Paulinus ;  "  but 
Sulpitius  is  dead,  and  he  has  left  to  you  the 
guardianship  of  his  children." 

"  My  success  with  wards,"  answered  Plo- 
tinus, "  has  not  been  so  remarkable  as 
to  encourage  others  to  leave  me  their 
children." 

"Greater  than  you  think,  0  philosopher!" 
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said  the  physician,  "  and  greater  than  your 
natural  humility  will  allow  you  to  think. 
Sulpitius  found  consolation  in  philosophy, 
and  after  Plato  he  honoured  no  man  that 
ever  lived  more  than  he  did  you.  He 
wished  to  leave  his  children  to  the  care  of 
a  philosopher,  for,  said  he,  quoting  Plato, 
'  the  philosopher  is  a  spectator  of  all  time 
and  of  all  existence.'  The  idea  is  too  large 
for  my  small  head  ;  but  I  suppose  a  phi- 
losopher studies  all  the  ups  and  downs  of 
everything,  and  takes  in  the  whole  universe, 
knowing  very  well  that  he  cannot  see  the 
end  of  it,  and  so  he  can  speculate  for  ever, 
and  say  what  he  likes  about  the  attributes 
of  non-entity,  without  a  chance  of  ever 
being  refuted.'* 

"  That  will  suffice,  0  Paulinus !  This  is 
not  a  time  for  banter.  Let  us  keep  to  the 
question  in  hand.  The  philosopher,  indeed, 
surveys  all  time  and  all  existence,  and  in 
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the  present  state  of  the  world  he  can  come 
to  only  one  conclusion,  which  is,  that  society- 
must  be  regenerated,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  the  separation  of  youth  from  the 
corrupted  mass/' 

"What  do  you  mean,  0  Plotinus?" 
"  I  mean  that  the  whole  world  is  doomed 
to  destruction.  Its  renovation  is  impossible 
without  extraordinary  means.  Our  only 
hope  is  to  rescue  youth,  start  society  on 
sounder  principles,  and  establish  in  the 
world  a  kingdom  of  righteousness." 

"You  are  welcome  to  your  schemes,  0* 
my  Plotinus,  but  I  have  as  little  hope  of  the 
generations  to  come  as  of  that  which  now  is. 
You  cannot  change  human  nature.  Eagles 
do  not  beget  woodpigeons,  and  wolves  do 
not  suckle  lambs.  What  you  call  vice  runs 
in  the  blood.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  animal. 
The  son  of  Crispinus  will  have  his  father's 
lusts.      The    daughter    of    Larga    will   be 
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another  Larga.  The  sons  of  Catius  and 
Porcius  will  find  their  chief  joys  in  the 
produce  of  the  kitchen.  Do  what  you  will, 
the  poet's  words  are  true,  *  Nature  ever 
reverts  to  her  depraved  courses,  fixed  and 
immutable/  " 

Plotinus  answered  :  "  It  is  the  same  poet 
who  says  that  '  man  has  transmitted  to  him 
from  the  citadel  of  heaven  a  moral  sense 
which  brutes  have  not.'  That  brutes  have 
it  not  I  will  not  affirm,  but  that  men  have  it 
I  am  certain.  And  if  this  sense  of  righteous- 
ness is  in  man,  we  may  take  it  as  the  ideal 
which  the  Perfect  One  has  set  up  in  the 
mind.  And  when  God  gives  ideals  He 
intends  that  we  should  strive  after  their 
realization.  The  complete  establishment  of 
a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the  world 
may  be  the  work  of  many  generations,  but 
we  should  labour  earnestly  for  its  accom- 
plishment, and  the   greater  the   efforts  we 
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make  the  mightier  will  be  the  results.  I 
am  not  sanguine,  0  Paulinus.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  has  somewhat  abated, 
but  my  conviction  of  the  possibility  of 
man's  regeneration  is  as  strong  as  ever. 
If  there  be  a  difference,  it  is  that  I  see 
more  of  God's  way,  and  knowing  the 
Divine  order  I  can  wait  God's  time." 

"  My  good  Plotinus,  as  it  is  now,  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  and  it  ever  shall  be.  The 
oldest  books,  the  oldest  histories,  the  oldest 
traditions,  all  reveal  the  same  world  that 
now  is.  A  golden  age  in  the  past  is  as 
much  a  dream  of  the  poets  as  the  philoso- 
pher's golden  age  of  the  future.  Man  is 
an  animal  that  eats,  and  to  eat  he  will  fight 
or  steal  or  cheat.  The  gratification  of  his 
appetites  will  ever  drown  what  you  call  the 
moral  sense.  To  every  individual  the  chief 
thing  in  the  world  is  his  own  self,  and 
nothing  will  stand  in  the  way  of  its  gratifi- 
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cation.  Society  is  but  a  combination  of 
men  to  promote  their  individual  interests. 
In  doing  this  they  put  a  measure  of  restraint 
on  human  indulgence,  but  against  this 
restraint  man  ever  will  and  must  rebel,  and 
thus  his  natural  affections  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  vices  of  society.  The  same 
struggle  for  life  continues  ;  the  conditions 
are  changed,  that  is  all.  Society  protects 
the  weak  and  feeble.  It  extends  life  to 
children  that  nature  intended  for  death,  but 
it  thus  increases  the  struggle  of  the  strong, 
and  necessitates  the  violation  of  the  laws  on 
which  communities  are  founded.  You  will 
never  establish  a  society  in  which  there  will 
be  no  vices.  They  follow  necessarily  from 
nature.  She  does  not  give  the  means  of 
gratifying  the  manifold  desires  of  every 
individual,  and  society  merely  secures  to  a 
few  rich  or  fortunate  persons  what  is  denied 
to  the  multitude.     Vice,  my  dear  Plotinus, 
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will  always  necessarily  exist  while   man's 
nature  continues  what  it  is." 

"  And  so  you  have  turned  philosopher,  0 
physician,  and  your  philosophy  of  experience, 
as  some  call  it,  only  confirms  the  Epicurean, 
the  Sceptic,  and  the  Sophist  in  their  *  live 
while  we  live,  and  enjoy  the  passing  hour.' 
Do  you  not  see  that  your  experience  does 
not  go  the  depth  of  a  needle's  point  into  the 
infinite  that  is  lying  about  us?  Like  an 
insect  whose  dwelling  is  in  the  cup  of  a 
flower,  you  have  explored  your  abode,  you 
have  studied  the  habits  of  other  insects,  you 
have  dissected  their  bodies  when  they  were 
dead,  after  having  prescribed  them  com- 
pounds of  the  ether  and  the  dewdrop  while 
they  were  living  ;  you  have  analyzed  the 
petals  of  the  flowers,  and  given  chemical 
names  to  all  the  constituents,  and  perhaps 
you  have  seen  in  the  fortunate  light  of  a 
sunbeam  the    leaves    of    some    great    tree 
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that  overshadows  your  tiny  dwelling,  and 
,  you  think  that  you  have  seen  all,  and 
know  all,  and  that  there  is  no  beyond, 
the  study  of  which  might  be  necessary 
to  make  intelligible  your  own  little  life 
in  the  flower-cup." 

"  Of  the  rest  I  know  nothing,"  said  the 
physician,  "  and  cannot  know.  Being  so 
much  beyond  me,  it  does  not  concern  me." 

"  Be  gentle,  0  physician,  with  your  con- 
clusions. If  your  knowledge  is  so  limited, 
do  not  be  so  certain  of  your  experience. 
But  this  beyond  is  not  so  far  removed  as 
you  imagine.  There  is  a  world  within  a 
man  as  well  as  a  world  without,  and  that 
inner  world  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  beyond 
is  reflected.  The  truly  scientific  man  will 
not  confine  his  observations  to  the  mere 
external  world,  where  he  can  never  see 
beneath  the  surface.  The  facts  of  the  mind 
or  soul  of  man  may  interpret  other  facts. 
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The  physician  should  be  also  a  philosopher, 
a  spectator  of  the  whole  of  existence." 

*'  But  what,  0  Plotinus,  can  man  really 
know  concerning  God  or  the  soul  ?  At  the 
best  we  have  but  probability  and  conjecture. 
How  then  can  there  be  any  foundation  for 
what  you  call  righteousness  ?  I  search  the 
whole  round  of  creation,  but  nowhere  do  I 
find  certainly  that  there  exists  a  being  above 
nature,  or  independent  of  nature.  If  there 
are  other  worlds,  what  evidence  have  I  that 
they  are  not  the  same  as  this  ?  and  if  I  could 
explore  them  I  should  still  be  no  nearer 
certainty.  Analogy,  our  best  guide  where 
we  cannot  know,  concludes  that  all  other 
spheres  are  like  the  one  we  do  know,  and 
therefore  God  is  no  more  to  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  creation  than  He  is  in  this. 
That  there  is  a  mind  in  nature  I  cannot  well 
deny,  but  that  it  is'  separate  from  nature  I 
do  not  know.     And  as  to  the  soul,  I  have 
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dissected  the  bodies  both  of  men  and  brutes, 
but  nowhere  could  I  ever  find  a  place  for  the 
soul." 

Plotinus  sighed,  as  if  a  sharp  pang  had 
gone  through  his  whole  being.  "  Alas !  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  how  long  will  it  be  till  the  mul- 
titude discern  truth,  if  such  as  you,  0 
Paulinus,  can  see  no  further  than  this  ?  True, 
indeed,  by  your  method  of  beginning  with 
external  nature  we  could  never  have  more 
than  a  probability  of  the  existence  of  God  or 
the  soul.  The  way  from  nature  to  nature's 
God  is  long  and  arduous,  as  Plato  found 
when  he  tried  the  method  of  ascending 
through  the  material  to  the  First  Cause  or 
Fountain  of  existence.  But  when  he  looked 
within  he  read  with  another  eye  than  that  of 
sense  the  being  of  the  One  and  the  Good.  I 
cannot,  if  I  would,  banish  from  my  mind  the 
Ground  of  nature,  in  Whom  exists  all  per- 
fection.    I  do  not  know  Him  as  to  what  He 
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is  in  His  own  Being,  nor  do  I  know  where 
He  is  if  He  is  any^^?7^ere.  My  thought  is  that 
He  is  nowhere  just  because  He  is  every- 
where ;  I  need  not  think  of  Him  as  apart 
from  nature,  for  He  exists  in  nature  and 
nature  exists  in  Him.  He  is  the  fulness  of 
being — yea,  above  being — yet  all  beings 
participate  of  His  being.  They  have  exist- 
ence because  He  exists,  and  live  because 
He  is  life.  I  cannot  speak  adequately  of 
Him,  because  I  cannot  comprehend  Him. 
All  words  and  names  are  mere  efforts  to 
express  His  perfections.  He  is  unlike  any- 
thing that  has  limits,  and  yet  to  speak  of 
Him  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  multitude 
of  men,  we  must  speak  of  Him  under  the 
figure  of  something  that  has  limits.  I  call 
Him  Father  because  father  is  more  than 
mother,  and  mother,  as  expressing  a  being 
with  reason  and  affection,  is  more  than  mere 
organic  existence.     Yet  God  is  more  than 
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father,  more  than  mother,  more  than  all 
nature.  Man  only  babbles  when  he  tries 
to  speak  of  God,  and  so  the  nations  that 
worshipped  Him  under  the  semblance  of 
beasts  were  trying,  according  to  their  feeble 
capacity,  to  stammer  out  their  sense  of  His 
existence.  The  last  and  mightiest  effort 
of  the  human  intellect  is  to  know  that  God 
is  thus  unknowable.  But  no  such  effort  is 
needed  to  know  God  in  the  sense  in  which 
He  may  be  known.  His  image  as  the  fulness 
of  moral  perfection  is  clearly  stamped  on  the 
soul.  I  am  as  certain  of  the  presence  of  this 
image  in  my  soul  as  I  am  of  my  own  exist- 
ence. It  is  as  much  part  of  my  knowledge 
as  the  existence  of  any  material  object 
reflected  inwardly  by  the  eye  of  sense.  And 
if  I  have  this  knowledge  of  the  All-Perfect, 
it  is  because  I  have  a  moral  sense,  a  righ- 
teous conscience.  On  this  fact  I  rest  my 
hopes   for   the   regeneration   of  the   world, 
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and  the  future  triumph  of  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness.  I  do  not  go  beyond  facts, 
but  while  you,  0  physician,  can  see  no  facts 
but  those  of  the  external  world,  I  regard  as 
of  equal  certainty,  and  as  of  vastly  greater 
importance,  the  facts  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
man's  nature." 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  we  shall  never 
agree  ;  but  how,  my  good  philosopher,  are 
you  to  regenerate  society  ?  " 

"  We  must  take  time,  and  watch  our 
opportunities,"  said  Plotinus,  *'  adapting  our- 
selves to  circumstances.  In  the  first  place 
I  must  have  all  my  wards  under  one  roof, 
and  keep  them  free  from  the  contamination 
of  a  corrupt  world.  When  a  few  families 
have  been  trained  to  virtue  and  temperance, 
we  shall  then  begin  a  city,  which  in  time 
will  grow  into  a  kingdom." 

The  thought  of  a  whole  city  living  on  the 
principles  of  philosophy  excited  the  interest 
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of  the  physician.  His  eye  sparkled,  and  for 
the  first  time  during  the  conversation  the 
idea  crossed  his  mind  that  after  all  Plotinus 
might  have  in  view  something  practical. 

"  0  physician !  "  said  the  philosopher,  with 
soft  accents  and  a  benignant  smile,  as  if 
he  felt  that  he  was  already  on  the  road  to 
victory,  "  we  shall  first  make  good  laws  and 
educate  the  people  to  keep  them,  and  then 
we  shall  secure  prosperity  to  the  state." 

"  This  is  your  old  delusion,  Plotinus,  that 
justice  is  more  prosperous  than  injustice,  and 
that  the  gods  reward  the  upright.  Is  not  all 
experience  against  you  ?  If  there  be  gods, 
they  must  either  be  unjust  or  indifferent  to 
men.  You  know  the  words  of  the  satirist, 
'  Probity  is  praised — and  starves.'  It  is 
might,  and  not  right,  that  succeeds  in  the 
world.  Would  Rome  ever  have  been 
Rome  but  for  the  plunder  she  has  made 
of  other   nations  ?      Did    not   Cicero    once 
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tell  the  Romans  in  the  very  heyday  of 
their  prosperity  that  if  they  were  to  give 
every  man  his  own  they  would  have  to  leave 
their  palaces  and  return  to  their  huts  ?  War 
is  the  natural  element  of  man.  To  live  he 
must  destroy  others,  and  to  have  wealth  he 
must  take  their  possessions.  There  is  no 
place  for  the  really  just  man.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  such  a  one  '  will  be  scourged, 
racked,  bound,  have  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
at  last  be  crucified.*  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  suckled  by  wolves,  and  the  progeny  of 
the  wolf  would  starve  if  it  regarded  the 
rights  of  sheep  and  lambs." 

*'  The  prosperity,"  said  Plotinus,  "  which 
rests  on  plunder  is  not  to  be  envied.  It  has 
been  the  curse  of  Rome.  Injustice  is  the 
parent  of  the  evils  which  are  destroying  the 
city.  As  the  state  is,  so  is  the  individual. 
The  path  of  justice  is  indeed  hard  to  follow. 
Its  rewards  in  society  as  now  constituted  are 
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not  immediate  ;  but  in  a  regenerated  com- 
munity justice  would  not  only  be  easy,  but 
pleasant  and  prosperous.  The  principle  of 
righteousness  is  in  man.  It  is  his  rational 
part,  and,  if  projDcrly  educated,  it  will 
triumph  over  the  appetite,  or  the  irrational 
part.  The  soul  thus  educated  will  have 
been  spiritualized,  purified,  and  illumined, 
and  its  joys  will  be  so  great  that  men  will 
despise  all  that  is  now  regarded  as  pleasure. 
First  of  all  their  living  will  be  simple,  and 
they  will  be  taught  to  be  content  with 
frugal  fare.  It  is  the  enlarging  of  desire, 
the  accursed  love  of  possessing,  which  is  the 
ruin  of  the  morality  of  a  people.  I  would 
have  simplicity  like  that  described  by  the 
poet  in  the  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon 
when  visited  by  Mercury  and  his  father. 
Their  cottage  was  thatched  with  straw 
and  marshy  reeds.  They  had  grown  old 
together,  and  by  owning  their  poverty  made 
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it  easy,  and  bore  it  with  contented  minds. 
The  poet  adds,  ^  It  was  all  the  same  to  call 
for  master  and  servant  here  ;  the  whole 
family  were  but  two,  both  commanded 
and  both  obeyed/  But,  poor  as  they  were, 
they  entertained  the  gods  with  a  delightful 
repast  of  endive,  radishes,  and  pickled 
cherries,  with  eggs  and  cream,  and  home- 
made wine  served  in  cups  of  beech  and 
bowls  of  earthenware.  To  this  simplicity  of 
living  will  be  added  a  love  of  truth,  and, 
chief  of  all,  a  belief  in  the  goodness  and 
moral  perfection  of  God.  All  the  lying 
fables  of  the  poets  will  be  excluded  from  our 
society.  These  representations  of  the  gods  as 
quarrelsome,  given  to  fighting  and  drinking, 
will  also  be  forbidden,  and  every  one  will  be 
taught  to  strive  to  be  like  God  in  purity  and 
truth.  The  citizens,  being  guided  by  the 
rational  part,  will  be  masters  of  themselves, 
and  so  the  state  will  be  its  own  master." 
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"  What  do  you  mean,  0  wise  Plotinus  ? 
Are  you  to  have  no  rulers  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  them  ;  we 
shall  have  no  vices  to  curb.  In  fact,  having 
mastered  our  passions,  we  are  our  own 
rulers." 

"  But,  0  Plotinus,  all  men  cannot  be  philo- 
sophers," said  the  physician.  "Before  they 
become  rational  beings  they  are  mere 
animals.  Corporeal  pleasures  are  their  chief 
cravings,  and  if  you  deny  them  luxuries  and 
convivialities  they  will  think  life  not  worth 
possessing.  It  is  hard  to  check  young  blood. 
You  may  call  it  folly,  but  it  must  be  out. 
And  then  as  the  city  increases — for  it  will 
increase  unless  you  kill  the  youngsters,  as 
people  do  now — there  must  be  war  with 
some  other  city  to  enlarge  the  borders  and 
get  provisions  for  the  new  population.  You 
cannot  have  a  state  without  soldiers.  The 
art  of  war  must  be  taught ;  for  young  blood 
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will  boil  and  burn  to  perform  deeds  of  arms. 
And  then,  as  to  your  justice,  you  will  have 
to  take  the  soldier's  idea  of  it.  The  martial 
notion  of  justice  is  first  to  insult  a  neighbour 
whose  property  you  want,  then  defy  him  so 
that  what  he  calls  his  honour  is  at  stake ; 
and  when  you  have  sent  a  firebrand  into  his 
city  you  call  out  that  he  is  the  aggressor, 
and  you  must  assume  a  bold  front  in  self- 
defence  ;  and  that  means  raising  a  quarrel 
to  have  an  excuse  for  robbing  him.  The 
necessity  for  war  is  as  real  as  for  hawks  to 
eat  birds  or  cats  to  kill  mice." 

"  And  so,  0  physician,  you  would  make 
evil  necessary  and  ineradicable,  and  so  the 
author  of  it  would  be  God  Himself.  That 
evil  exists,  I  cannot  deny  ;  but  that  God  is 
its  author  I  cannot  believe  ;  and  therefore  I 
must  believe  that  it  may  be  overcome.  The 
darkness  may  long  contend  with  the  light,  but 
the  light  must  finally  conquer  the  darkness. 
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Man  as  he  now  is  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
the  standard  of  either  man  as  he  has 
been,  or  man  as  he  yet  may  be.  Nor  are  all 
men  at  their  birth  equally  the  slaves  of  evil 
desires.  Some,  indeed,  inherit  a  disposition 
to  the  vices  to  which  their  ancestors  were 
addicted  ;  and  this  is  only  in  accordance 
with  other  facts  in  nature.  The  soul  may  be 
vitiated  before  birth,  as  well  as  the  body  ; 
and  the  acquired  habits  and  tastes,  whether 
good  or  evil,  may  descend  by  natural  gene- 
ration. But  the  souls  of  the  multitude  of 
men  suffer  more  from  the  influence  of  bad 
example,  from  the  viciousness  of  corrupted 
society,  than  from  any  naturally  inherited 
depravity.  And  what  more  frequent  cause 
of  war  is  there  than  the  extravagance  which 
is  bred  by  the  indulgence  of  corporeal 
pleasures  ?  But  in  our  new  state,  where 
frugality  and  temperance  reign,  there  will  be 
no  room  for  such  evils.     Physicians  will  be 
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required  not  to  cure  diseases,  but  to  prevent 
them.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  will  be 
taught  gymnastics,  that  their  bodies  may  be 
kept  in  health  and  vigour  ;  and  music,  that 
their  souls  may  be  attuned  to  the  harmony 
of  righteousness.  Our  city  will  consist  of 
beautiful  souls  dwelling  in  beautiful  bodies  ; 
all  goods  will  be  common  property,  and  the 
children  will  be  provided  for  at  the  public 
expense." 

"  Oh,  my  good  philosopher  !  "  exclaimed 
Paulinus,  "  you  are  supposing  it  possible  to 
make  real  Plato's  ideal  republic  ;  but  surely, 
surely  you  will  not  have  in  common  the " 

"  I  understand  you,  physician  ;  in  this  we 
shall  be  like  the  Christians,  who,  as  one  of 
their  philosophers  says,  have  everything  in 
common,  except  what  the  pagans  have  in 
common  ;  and  you  know,  physician,  what  it 
is  in  Rome  which  is  had  in  common.  Our 
business  will  be  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  soul, 
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and  to  lead  men  to  the  divine  by  bringing  to 
light  the  divine  that  is  in  them  :  we  are  all 
in  God,  and  we  know  it  not.  The  Light  is 
shining  in  our  darkness.  The  Word,  or 
Wisdom  of  God,  is  uttering  speech,  and 
showing  forth  knowledge  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  In  our  city  there  will  be  public  sacri- 
fices, but  above  all  the  sacrifice  of  righteous- 
ness. That  is  the  only  acceptable  offering, 
and  without  that  no  other  can  be  accepted. 
There  will  be  gatherings  of  advanced  souls, 
whose  great  object  will  be  to  purify  the 
spiritual  eye  and  to  realize  a  closer  union 
with  the  divine.  These  will  be  the  guides 
and  teachers  of  the  city,  heavenly  souls  that 
are  going  before,  and  holding  up  the  torch 
for  those  who  wish  to  come  after  them  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  words  of  Socrates  with 
which  Plato  closes  the  *  Republic/  "  my 
counsel  is,  that  we  hold  fast  to  the  heavenly 
way,  and  follow  after  justice   and    virtue, 
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always  considering  that  the  soul  is  immortal 
and  able  to  endure  every  sort  of  good  and 
every  sort  of  evil.  Thus  shall  we  live  dear 
to  one  another  and  to  the  gods,  both  while 
remaining  here  and  when,  like  conquerors 
in  the  games  who  go  round  to  gather  gifts, 
we  receive  our  reward.  And  it  shall  be 
well  with  us  both  in  this  life  and  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  a  thousand  years  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.*  '^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A    DAY    IN   BAI^. 

0  bay  in  the  world  outshines  de- 
lightful Baige."  It  is  the  chief 
residence  of  Hygeia,  and  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  of  Venus  and  Comus.  A  sea 
never  ruffled  laps  the  shining  strand,  and  a 
sky  always  serene  spreads  a  canopy  of 
brilliant  blue  over  the  fairy-like  scenery. 
Observe  those  little  islands  rising  steep 
from  the  waves.  Are  they  not  fitting  plat- 
forms for  the  repose  of  weary  Nereids? 
Notice  the  promontories  broken  by  the 
magic  fingers  of  art  into  grotesque  grottoes 
and  caverns.  Who  would  be  surprised  to  see 
a  procession  of  Syrens  and  Tritons  issuing 
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thence?  And  there  is  Puteoli  opposite, — 
throned  on  lava,  glorified  by  the  sunshine, 
overflowing  with  merchants  and  merchan- 
dise,— busy,  rich  Puteoli,  full  of  life  and 
enterprise.  What  ambitious  Eoman,  seek- 
ing a  fortune,  would  not  choose  to  find  his 
home  in  her  most  ample  bosom?  There 
also  is  Misenum,  famous  for  its  haven,  now 
filled  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  Cumse,  hal- 
lowed by  the  ancient  sages,  and  peak  Ischia, 
and  the  smooth,  gleaming  Lake  Avernus, 
mated  to  a  flower-besprinkled  plain.  It  is 
a  panorama  for  the  eyes  of  gods, — a  work 
of  nature  which  might  inspire  in  the  souls 
of  men  the  divinest  thoughts  ;  but,  alas ! 
the  eyes  of  the  pleasure-seeking  inhabitants, 
who  dwell  in  the  gorgeous^  palaces  which 
line  the  sea-shore  and  crown  the  neighbour- 
ing heights,  are  blind  to  its  glories.  To 
them  it  is  only  the  appropriate  dwelling- 
place  of  a  people  abandoned  to  idleness  and 
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amusements,  displaying,  as  Cicero  said, 
all  the  **  symptoms  of  dissoluteness  which 
luxury,  as  if  freed  from  every  restraint,  not 
only  indulges  in,  but  studiously  makes 
public." 

A  vast  number  of  Roman  citizens  had 
gone  to  Baiaa  after  the  celebration  of  the 
millennium,  their  ostensible  object  being  to 
recruit  their  health,  which  had  been  severely 
tried  by  the  late  dissipations,  but  their  real 
motive  to  find  a  continuance  of  the  excite- 
ment which  had  suddenly  ceased  at  Rome. 
Among  them  we  recognise  Valaria  and 
lope. 

There  was  a  moral  certainty  that  Valaria 
would  find  many  of  her  old  friends  in  this 
fashionable  resort  of  antiquity,  and  a  still 
greater  certainty  that  she  would  make  many 
new  ones.  lope,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
full  of  excitement.  Her  imagination  was 
fired   by   the    graphic    descriptions  of   thf* 
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eloquent  widow,  and  the  brilliant  scenes  she 
had  witnessed  paled  in  comparison  with 
those  which  her  fancy  presented  as  existing 
at  Baias.  She  had  been  introduced  to  society, 
but  it  was  society  in  state  apparel.  She 
was  now  to  see  it,  not  frigid  and  barred  by 
rigid  rules  as  in  Rome,  but  free  as  the  fresh 
breeze  or  the  drifting  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 
Valaria  was  as  familiar  with  it  as  with  the 
daylight,  and  as  fond  of  it  too,  although  she 
was  not  without  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
had  a  sharp  eye  for  the  follies  of  mankind. 
What  were  the  motives  which  induced  the 
widow  so  often  to  visit  Baige  might  be  hard 
to  determine,  unless  we  admit  the  easy  solu- 
tion which  ascribes  to  all  widows  but  one 
object  in  life,  and  one  which  they  never 
believe  themselves  too  old  to  accomplish, 
lope  certainly  had  not  such  thoughts  of 
her  protector.  That  she  herself  should  be 
admired  she  had  already  learned  to  expect, 
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but  she  innocently  thought  that  this  ex- 
pectation was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
youth. 

It  was  a  brilhant  day — a  queen  among  the 
bright  days  peculiar  to  Baiae.  There  was 
plenty  of  sunshine  without  glare,  warmth 
without  oppression,  and  a  soft  breeze  that 
flew  lightly  over  the  sands  and  the  sea, 
gently  ruffling  the  surface  of  the  water, 
agitating  the  foliage  which  fringed  the  cliffs, 
and  daintily  spreading  forth  the  palla  and 
the  sail. 

The  beach  was  crowded  with  idlers,  and 
the  gleeful  song  of  the  bathers,  accompanied 
by  the  splashing  sound  of  their  evolu- 
tions, was  heard  above  the  murmur  of  the 
sea. 

Valaria  and  lope,  fresh  from  the  bath, 
were  both  on  the  sands.  Draped  in  the 
ample  folds  of  an  amethyst-coloured  palla, 
and  with  her  damp  hair  fastened  by  a  golden 
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pin,  the  smiling  widow  moved  along  with  a 
stately  step.  The  admiration  which  was 
everywhere  accorded  to  the  young  lope 
pleased  her  greatly,  and  enhanced  the  plea- 
sm'e  which  she  felt  in  her  own  display  ;  but 
to  do  her  justice  she  sought  to  distract  the 
attention  of  her  charge  from  the  appreciating 
glances  and  the  loudly  expressed  flatteries 
which  were   uttered  as  she  passed. 

*'  I  thought  people  came  here  for  rest  and 
health/'  remarked  lope,  observing  with  sur- 
prise how  eagerly  many  of  the  multitude 
were  discussing  and  arranging  various  fa- 
tiguing plans  for  their  amusement. 

"  Certainly  they  do,"  replied  Valaria, 
"  but  they  also  come  for  pleasure  ;  and,"  she 
added,  with  twinkling  eyes,  "  sometimes  to 
improve  their  fortunes." 

"  How,  I  pray  you?  "  asked  lope. 

"  Hist !  "  whispered  Valaria  ;  "  here  comes 
Julia  Longina.     You  will  see,  before  long, 
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the  objects  for  which  many  come  to 
Baise/* 

"  Salve,  0  Valaria ! "  said  the  sharp- 
featured  Julia,  with  an  expression  of  envy 
in  her  eyes  as  she  regarded  the  magnifi- 
cent palla  of  the  comely  widow. 

*'  The  gods  give  you  good  health,"  replied 
Valaria,  delighted  at  the  emotion  her  finery 
had  excited.  "  What  brought  you  out  so 
early,  0  my  friend  ?  " 

"  We  expected  to  find  Lucilius  Lentulus 
on  the  sands,"  said  the  matron.  *'  His  atten- 
tion to  my  daughter  Virginia,"  glancing  at  a 
slim  maiden  of  unusual  height  who  stood 
awkwardly  by  her  side,  "  during  the 
games  was  so  marked,  that  when  we  heard 
he  had  arrived  in  Baias,  we  thought  it 
not  improbable  that  he  had  followed  us 
hither." 

"It  is  most  likely,"  replied  the  widow, 
with  difiiculty  suppressing  a  laugh.    *'I  wish 
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Virginia  success.     Lentulus  is  worth  a  little 
endeavour." 

"  I  shall  spare  no  pains,"  said  Julia  inno- 
cently. Then  she  glanced  at  lope  and  in- 
quired, *'  Who  is  this  little  Hebe?" 

*' The  Hebe  of  the  procession,"  answered 
Valaria.  "  She  will  not  need  an  advertise- 
ment, I  think." 

"I  wist  not,"  said  the  matron.  "You  are 
fortunate  in  your  charge,  0  Valaria." 

"Let  us  proceed,"  said  Virginia,  "or  we 
may  miss  seeing  Lentulus  after  all." 

She  strode  hastily  onward,  with  a  bearing 
that  was  intended  to  be  graceful  as  well  as 
dignified,  and  the  mother  instantly  prepared 
to  follow  in  her  wake. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  she  to  Valaria.  "  What 
charming  opportunities  doth  a  watering- 
place  afford  for  making  acquaintances,  and 
for  improving  those  we  have  made !  Had 
we  remained  in  Rome,  Lentulus  could  never 
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have  known  tlie  true  merits  of  Virginia, 
although  it  is  evident  that  he  had  some  idea 
of  them.  Rome  is  too  large  for  all  the  people 
to  see  each  other  who  would  like  to  do  so  ; 
but  at  Baise  the  air  is  free,  and  j)eople  of 
fashion  can  associate  without  those  restric- 
tions which  the  customs  of  society  impose." 

The  matron  hurried  after  her  daughter, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  lost  to  view  Valaria 
laughed  aloud. 

"Lentulus,''  said  she,  addressing  lope,  "is 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Roman  patricians, 
and  this  matron  is  the  wife  of  a  merchant 
who  was  formerly  one  of  his  clients.  The 
family  have  money  in  abundance,  but  Vir- 
ginia has  no  more  chance  of  being  wedded 
to  Lentulus  than  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 
Much  as  the  patrician  desires  gold,  he  would 
disdain  to  accept  it  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Longinas." 

Valaria    uttered   her  concluding   remark 
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with  the  pride  peculiar  to  her  estate,  and 
with  a  haughty  movement  of  her  head.  The 
widow  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  every 
occupation  beneath  that  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession. 

"The  daughter  is  not  beautiful,"  said 
lope. 

"  Nor  young,"  added  Valaria.  "  I  should 
give  up  all  hope  if  I  looked  as  old  as  she 
does,  but  age  and  ugliness  can  be  rendered 
acceptable  by  a  little  art.  Julia  has  found 
husbands  for  all  her  daughters  in  Baise,  and 
she  does  not  despair  of  finding  one  for  Vir- 
ginia. She  always  aims  high,  but  if  she 
misses  the  mark  she  will  philosophically 
content  herself  with  whatever  success  the 
Fates  may  please  to  grant." 

"I  hope,"  said  lope,  "that  the  noble 
Valaria  hath  not  brought  me  to  Baise  for 
such  a  purpose." 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  the  widow,  laughing. 
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At  this  moment  -passed  the  daughter  of 
Calpurnius  with  two  friends,  all  of  whom 
saluted  Valaria. 

"  Have  I  not  seen  her  face  before  ? "  in- 
quired lope. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  widow  ;  "you  saw  her 
last  night  engaged  at  a  game  on  the  tabula 
lusoria^  upon  which  she  had  staked  a 
thousand  sesterces.  Dost  thou  not  remember 
how  I  rebuked  thee  for  laughing  at  the 
tower  of  false  curls  which  surmounted  her 
head  ?  An  excellent  scene,  perchance  of  a 
tragical  cast,  would  have  been  enacted  if 
the  cause  of  thy  merriment  had  been  dis- 
covered, for  a  gorgeously  decorated  mansion 
in  the  Velia  giveth  the  daughter  of  the 
jewel  merchant  in  the  Neva  a  pride  that 
will  brook  no  criticism,  even  though  of  the 
most  harmless  species." 

"Seeks   she    also  a  husband?"  inquired 
lope. 
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"  Most  probably,''  answered  Valaria, 
laughing  ;  "  but  though,  her  intellect  is  all 
devoted  to  the  study  of  dice,  the  gods  spare 
her  from  either  of  the  two  companions  with 
whom  she  walks !  They  are  the  most  de- 
termined gamblers  at  the  baths.  Coranus, 
the  older  man,  lives  by  gambling,  and 
therefore  he  spends  the  whole  season  at 
Baiae,  seeking  the  friendship  of  every  new- 
comer who  hath  a  full  purse.  The  hollow- 
cheeked  youth  who  strode  so  gloomily  by 
his  side  knows  him  only  too  well.  Last 
year  he  had  to  give  Coranus  the  title-deeds 
of  his  property,  and  now  Vituvius,  under 
the  delusion  of  winning  them  back,  is 
obliged  to  act  as  the  decoy  of  Coranus." 

"What  unhappy  accident  first  brought 
him  to  Baise  ? "  asked  lope. 

''  A  desire  to  recruit  his  health,  I  sup- 
pose," answered  Valaria,  shrugging  her 
shoulders. 
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''  I  have  seen  no  sick  persons  to-day," 
remarked  lope. 

Valaria  laughed.  "  The  disease  which 
sends  people  to  Baise  is  not  often  visible  on 
the  surface,"  she  replied.  "  Now  I  doubt 
not,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  secret  con- 
dition of  all  who  are  here,  we  should  find 
the  greater  part  of  them  sick, — sick  of  the 
world ;  some  because  ol  disappointments, 
and  others  because  Fortune  hath  been  too 
lavish  of  her  gifts.  Neither  oysters  nor  scar, 
nor  the  far-fetched  lagois^  can  please  the 
palate  of  yonder  man,  with  the  pale  and 
bloated  countenance.  He  cannot  pass  the 
cyathus.  There,  too,  is  old  Sempronius.  So 
freely  hath  he  drunk  the  best  wines,  and 
feasted  on  the  greatest  delicacies,  that  he 
can  no  longer  estimate  their  qualities  except 
by  their  price.  He  values  fish  and  birds  by 
the  distance  from  which  they  are  brought, 
and  he  prefers   peacocks'  flesh   to  that  of 
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pullets,  because  the  scarce  bird  costs  gold, 
and  displays  a  fine  sight  with  its  painted 
tail.  Give  attention  likewise,  0  lope,  to 
yonder  bundle  of  fine  linen.  Within  it  is 
concealed  the  form  of  a  toothless  old  woman, 
crooked  with  pains,  the  offspring  of  past 
luxuries,  who  will  to-night  appear  both 
young  and  beautiful  by  the  flattering  light 
of  the  torches." 

Valaria  knew  the  histories  of  almost  every- 
body on  the  sands,  and  she  did  not  scruple 
to  expose  their  faults  and  failings ;  but 
while  thus  warning  lope  against  appear- 
ances, she  showed  by  her  conduct  that  she 
did  not  under-estimate  their  value. 

"  We  must  do  as  they  do  in  Baias,"  she 
remarked,  smiling,  and  the  next  moment 
she  was  chattering  affably,  and  with  a  free 
use  of  flattering  compliments,  to  some  of 
those  who  had  suffered  most  severely  from 
her  criticism. 
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Sunning   herself  by  the  side  of  a  huge 
stranded    bark    sat    the   mother   of    seven 
maidens  of  a  marriageable  age,  with  whom 
Valaria  had  made  acquaintance  at  the  baths. 
A  hideous  little  Nubian,  armed  with  a  plume 
of  peacocks'  feathers,  agitated  the  air  before 
her  face,  and  a  pert  handmaid,  full  of  vanity 
and  self-conceit,  stood  by  her  side,  uttering 
the   most  unctuous  flatteries  in  the  ear  of 
her  mistress,  and  making  the  most  irrelevant 
remarks  on  the  groups  of  persons  who  were 
continually  passing  by.     The  matron,  how- 
ever, paid  little  heed  to  the  vagaries  of  her 
attendant.      She  was  occupied  in  observing 
her   seven  nymphs,    who    disported   them- 
selves like  Nereids  among  the  neighbouring 
rocks,  dipping  their  bare  feet  into  the  pools, 
and  wringing  the  water  out  of  their  loosened 
hair. 

"  If  I  might  join  them  !"  said  the  young 
Greek,    gazing    wistfully     at     the     merry 
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maidens.  Their  echoing  laughter  sounded 
in  her  ear  like  a  summons. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Valaria.  And  lope, 
clapping  her  hands,  bounded  off  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  fawn. 

The  widow  seated  herself  by  the  watching 
matron,  and  their  gossip  soon  led  to  an 
exchange  of  confidence. 

"  Thou  hast  heard  me  speak  of  Aulus 
Camillus  and  his  admiration  for  my  fair 
charge?  "  said  Valaria.  **  At  sunset,  yester 
eve,  I  persuaded  lope  to  acknowledge  that 
she  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  his  at- 
tractions, and  therefore  I — ^by  sweet  Venus,  I 
am  inclined  to  give  a  little  aid  to  the  matter. 
I  must  be  a  true  seaside  mother  to  her." 

The  matron  winced. 

"  Never  was  a  lover  so  devoted,"  con- 
tinued Valaria,  "but  the  friends  of  the 
maiden  are  like  a  fenced  hedge  about  her 
person.      For    their    fancies    they    would^ 
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sacrifice  the  best  advantages.  Those  philo- 
sophers who  see  so  many  fine  prospects  in 
the  dim  distance  generally  overlook  the 
opportunities  which  lie  at  their  feet." 

"  I  thought  you  said  that  Plotinus  would 
not  interfere,  0  Valaria?"  remarked  the 
matron. 

"And  so  I  did,"  answered  the  voluble 
widow,  with  undisturbed  equanimity  ;  "but 
the  daughters  of  Quintilius  may  yet  per- 
suade him  that  the  gods  disapprove  the 
union.  The  lofty  Quintilia  hath  ideas 
above  the  distaff  and  the  flowered  em- 
broidery, and  the  lady  Acatia,  lost  in 
dreams  of  the  ethereal  world,  would  be 
startled  by  the  unfolding  of  a  yellow  veil." 

"  But  what  other  destiny  could  they 
possibly  desire  for  lope  ? "  asked  the 
matron,  unable  to  conceive  any  better  than 
that  of  a  happy  marriage. 

"  Minerva  only  knows,"  replied  Valaria ; 
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*'but  it  is  possible  that  they  would  have 
solicited  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  number 
her  among  the  sacred  virgins  had  she  been 
eligible." 

In  the  meantime  lope  and  her  companions 
had  filled  their  tunicas  with  seaweed. 

^'We  will  weave  it  into  garlands,"  cried 
the  youngest  of  the  maidens.  "  In  appear- 
ance we  will  be  veritable  Nereids,  and  lope 
shall  be  our  queen." 

Then  they  took  their  queen-elect,  and  set 
her  on  the  highest  rock  in  their  midst,  and 
began  to  make  her  fanciful  toilet. 

It  pleased  lope.  She  laughed  gaily,  and 
assuming  a  bewitching  dignity,  posed  her- 
self in  a  graceful  attitude  where  the  sun- 
shine shone  the  brightest.  The  newly 
arisen  Amphitrite  appeared  to  be  adorning 
herself.  Drops  of  water — liquid  crystals — 
scintillated  in  her  golden  hair,  and  sprinkled 
the  natural  platform  upon  which  she  stood. 
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Her  neck,  surrounded  by  a  curiously  twisted 
necklace  of  pearls,  her  bare  arms,  her  little 
feet  and  ankles,  seemed  to  have  the  white- 
ness and  polish  of  alabaster. 

Daintily  she  lifted  her  simple  white  robe, 
and  submitted  to  the  manipulations  of  her 
self-instituted  tire-maids. 

Suddenly  a  beautiful  pleasure-boat  ap- 
peared in  sight,  and  the  nymphs  all  paused 
in  their  graceful  work  to  observe  its  ap- 
proach. 

Rich  with  gilding,  and  gay  with  brilliant 
painting,  it  spread  its  purple  sails  in  the 
light  breeze  and  filled  the  air  with  perfume 
from  the  flowers  wreathed  in  its  riggings. 
Lively  music  sounded  from  the  prow,  and 
in  the  afterpart  of  the  little  vessel  an  awning, 
supported  by  four  lofty  thyrsus  staves,  cast 
an  agreeable  shadow  over  the  most  perfect 
prandium  which  the  forum  cupedinarium  of 
Baiae  could  supply. 
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"It  is  no  hired  bark/'  exclaimed  one  of 
the  maidens.  "  It  must  belong  to  some 
wealthy  new  arrival.  Preserve  a  royal  dig- 
nity, little  lope,  while  we  repose  ourselves 
around  thee,  and  the  owner  will  think  he 
hath  seen  our  sweet  Venus  in  very  person." 

Nearer  and  nearer  sailed  the  beautiful 
boat,  lightly  borne  upon  the  little  foam- 
crested  waves,  and  the  words  of  a  gleeful 
song  reached  the  ears  of  the  maidens  : — 

"Swiftly  youth  and  beauty  fly,  \_  ^ 

Sapless  age  is  drawing  nigh; 
Let  us  then,  with  wine  and  rhyme, 
Speed  the  thought  of  fleeting  time, 

"  Bacchus,  dissipate  our  care ; 
Give  us  Massic,  rich  and  rare, 
Pour  the  perfume  from  the  shell, 
Iv'ry  harp  our  hearts  o'erspell. 

"  Laughing  nymphs,  the  chaplets  bring, 
Venus,  choose  the  feast  a  king; 
Let  us  all  like  madmen  play. 
Fools  are  only  wise  to-day." 

"I  recognise  the  voice,"  cried  lope,  flush- 
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ing  scarlet,  and  instinctively  she  sought  to 
smooth  her  tangled  hair  and  to  resupae  her 
sandals. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  boat  was  anchored 
abruptly,  and  a  lithe,  manly  figure  bounded 
over  the  side  and  waded  through  the  low 
water  towards  the  group  on  the  rocks.  It 
was  Aulus  Camillus. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN   THE    lion's   mouth. 

HEN  Laberius  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Bromius,  the  Sophist  con- 
ducted him  to  an  elegant  cubi- 
culum,  especially  reserved  for  any  private 
conversation  he  might  desire  to  have  with 
an  intimate  friend. 

A  window  reaching  to  the  ground,  filled 
with  small  squares  of  the  most  transparent 
talc,  admitted  light  into  this  graceful  apart- 
ment. It  was  open,  and  the  fresh  air,  bur- 
dened with  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  breathed 
pleasantly  in  the  face  of  Laberius  as  he 
entered.     The  young  priest  had  felt  stifled 
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since  he  left  the  house  of  Plotinus,  and  con- 
sequently his  appreciation  of  the  refreshment 
thus  afforded  was  exaggerated  by  his  senses. 
Flinging  himself  upon  the  first  couch,  he 
exclaimed  that  he  had  been  brought  into 
Elysium.  His  resolutions  to  avoid  all  luxu- 
ries, even  such  an  indulgence  as  that  of 
lying  idle,  instantly  took  flight.  For  a 
moment  he  forgot  everything,  and  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent— an  innocent  enjoyment,  but  yet  a  step 
to  further  submission. 

Bromius,  observing  the  mood  of  his  guest, 
smiled  sarcastically,  and  left  the  chamber  to 
give  some  personal  orders. 

Meanwhile  Laberius,  with  his  head  pil- 
lowed upon  his  arms,  lazily  watched  the 
vagaries  of  the  morning  sunbeams, — how 
they  made  a  thousand  shadows  dance  over 
the  polished  surface  of  the  white  and  green 
marble  pavement,  upon  the  alabaster  slab  of 
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a  table  supported  by  silver  rams'  feet  ;  and 
how  tbey  slid  in  and  out  amid  the  intricacies 
of  the  garden.     In  all  Rome  there  was  no 
such  garden  as  that  of  Bromius  the  Sophist. 
He   scorned   the  prevailing   fashion   which 
permitted    no    shrub    to   have    its   natural 
growth,  and  compelled  every  flower-bed  to 
be    cut    into    mathematical    precision    and 
placed   within   prescribed  limits.     Bromius 
did  not  despise  art,  but  he  used  it  only  as 
an  instrument  to  enhance  natural  beauties. 
He  caused  the  bare  trunks  of  lofty  palms 
and  rugged  elms  to  be  covered  by  the  luxu- 
riant vine  or  the   dark-green  ivy,  and  the 
swift  passage  of  the  pellucid  streamlet  to  be 
broken  by    huge    fragments  of  rock.     Tall 
orange    trees,    laurels,    and   myrtle   bushes 
were  planted  where  they  would  appear  to  be 
indigenous,  while  elegant  dwarfed  shrubs, 
rare  plants  of  graceful  foliage,  and  a  myriad 
brilliant  flowers  were  made  to  spring  up — to 
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blossom  in  apparently  uncultivated  profu- 
sion around  the  irregular  lawns,  on  the 
borders  of  gentle  ascents,  and  at  the  feet  of 
statues  so  exquisitely  formed,  so  expres- 
sive of  animation  in  their  pose,  that  they 
might  almost  be  mistaken  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  an  unknown  world  alighted  for 
a  moment  on  their  various  moss-mantled 
pedestals. 

A  beautiful  slave  entered  with  two  crystal 
goblets  and  a  well-gypsumed  amphora^ 
having  the  words  '' C.  C.  Octaviano  Cos"  in- 
scribed in  ancient  characters  on  the  label. 
Placing  them  on  the  table  she  folded  her 
arms  in  an  attitude  of  submission,  and 
awaited  the  orders  of  her  master,  who  had 
followed  her  into  the  chamber. 

"  Extract  the  corks,''  commanded  Bromius; 
"  they  are  already  loosened.  Pour  out  the 
wine  into  yonder  silver  colum " — he  indi- 
cated a  vessel  standing  on  a  tripod,^ — "  and 
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depart — I  myself  will  measure  out  the  cyathi 
— and  let  no  one  disturb  us." 

Swiftly  and  noiselessly  the  maiden  per- 
formed her  task,  and  glided  from  the 
chamber. 

"  I  desire  no  wine,"  said  Laberius  when 
the  arras  had  fallen.     "  The  air  hath  revived 


me." 


Bromius  smiled.  ''  I  present  thee  with  my 
best,"  he  answered.  "  Thou  canst  not  re- 
fuse ;  and  by  Tarpeian  Jove,"  he  added,  "  I 
will  take  no  refusal !  Thau  shalt  not  sacri- 
fice thyself,  0  Laberius,  oii  the  altar  of 
abstinence." 

"  I  have  no  such  intention,"  replied  Labe- 
rius, unconsciously  fingering  the  goblet 
which  was  placed  near  him. 

'*  That  is  well,"  remarked  the  Sophist. 
"  It  may  be  folly  to  embrace  my  philosophy, 
but  it  is  surely  also  foolish  to  adopt  that 
of  Plotinus.     He  starves  the   body  which  I 
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indulge.  According  to  Paulinas  we  both 
err,  because  we  both  countenance  extremes. 
The  old  physician  is  practically  the  true 
philosopher.  I  am  half-inclined  to  declare 
myself  his  disciple,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
descend.  With  thee,  however,  0  Laberius, 
no  such  obstacle  exists.  Dost  thou  not 
hover  between  me  and  Plotinus — between 
indulgence  and  self-denial?  I  persuade 
thee  to  my  opinions  with  no  more  forcible 
arguments  than  those  of  the  philosopher. 
He  extols  the  life  of  virtue  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  his  silver  tongue,  and  I  use 
my  powers  of  oratory  to  praise  that  of 
pleasure,  because  I  can  perceive  only  the 
same  termination  to  both.  Thou  canst  hear 
us  both  and  do  thine  own  will.  A  cup  of 
P^alernian  drunk  in  my  house  will  no  more 
make  thee  a  Sophist,  than  admiration  for 
the  sentiments  of  Plotinus  will  transform 
thee  into  a  Platonist." 
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"Most  true,"  murmured  the  young  priest, 
observing  the  rich  colour  of  the  dark  wine 
with  brightening  eyes. 

Bromius  lifted  a  goblet.  "  I  will  pledge 
thee,  0  Laberius,"  said  he,  "with  one 
cyatlius^  and  one  only.  We  are  not  met 
for  a  carousal  but  a  confidence.     Drink !  " 

Laberius  mechanically  lifted  the  cup  at 
his  side. 

"  Drink !  a  libation  to  the  god  of  friend- 
ship ! " 

Bromius  poured  out  a  few  drops  of  the 
wine  upon  the  pavement.  Then  he  raised 
the  goblet  to  his  lips,  hastily  quaffed  the 
contents,  and  flung  the  vessel  out  of  the 
open  window. 

"  There  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Thou  seest 
that  I  would  not  be  thy  tempter.  Drink, 
and  let  us  talk.*' 

Laberius  hesitated  no  longer.  Dust  was 
cast  into  his  eyes.     He  drank  the  red  wine 
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— he  bowed  his  neck  to  receive  once  more 
the  yoke  which  he  had  shaken  off. 

Bromius  paced  the  small  apartment  in  an 
unusual  state  of  excitement. 

"It  is  difficult,"  said  he,  *'to  find  a  true 
friend.  Those  who  sit  at  my  board  and 
drink  my  wine  and  eat  my  bread  are  kindred 
spirits  in  appearance  only.  While  they  sur- 
round me  the  hour  flies  with  swift  feet,  but 
when  they  are  departed  I  perceive  the 
hoUowness  of  their  laughter,  the  puerility 
of  their  sentiments,  the  inferiority  of  the 
wit  which  provoked  the  plaudits  of  the 
company." 

Laberius  made  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

Bromius  smiled  grimly.  "  You  are  as- 
tonished," said  he,  "  at  this  confession,  and 
you  wonder  why  I  do  not  abandon  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  if  it  gives  me  so  little  satis- 
faction." 

"So  I  do,"  replied  the  young  priest. 
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"  And  seek  some  thing  more  substantial," 
added  the  Sophist,  in  satirical  accents. 
"Where  is  it  to  be  found?  Have  you 
discovered  it  in  the  vague  speculations  of 
Plotinus  ?  I  am  no  more  what  I  am  if  you 
can  prove  that  it  is  there." 

"It  is  not  there,"  said  Laberius. 

"  Nor  can  any  man  show  us  where  it  is," 
continued  Bromius.  "They  are  but  vain  pro- 
fessors who  pretend  to  the  knowledge.  We 
must  take  life  as  it  is,  live  for  the  passing 
hour,  gild  the  present,  and  if  at  times  the  gilt 
appears  tawdry,  turn  aside  our  heads  and 
regard  it  not  again  until  the  torches  are  Ht. 
Other  pleasures  will  amuse  us  in  the  interval ; 
for  instance,  we  can  exchange  confidences 
with  the  most  intimate  of  our  friends." 

"  Neither  pleasure  nor  friendship  can 
afford  me  the  Lethe  I  require,"  said  the 
young  priest  sadly. 

"  Yet  friendship  might  help  thee  to  bear 
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a  burden,"  said  Bromius,  pausing  opposite 
to  the  young  priest  and  regarding  him  with 
a  singular  expression. 

"  I  have  no  friend,"  said  Laberius 
curtly. 

*'  I  thought  I  had,  once/'  remarked  the 
Sophist,  with  a  peculiar  intonation.  "It 
was  when  Laberius  reclined  at  my  board. 
There  was  something  in  him  which  strangely 
attracted  me.  I  waited  with  ill-suppressed 
impatience  for  the  time  which  should  find 
us  alone.  It  never  came,  and  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  will  of  the  Fates." 

''  The  danger  of  thy  company  was 
strongly  represented  to  me,"  replied  Labe- 
rius, in  a  tone  of  apology. 

"  Fools  !  "    muttered    Bromius.      "  They 
could  not  see  beneath  the  surface,  0  Labe- 
rius.    Can  3^ou  not  judge  me  independently 
of  their  evidence  ?  " 
Laberius  was  moved. 
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"  Strange  how  I  was  drawn  unto  thee," 
murmured  Bromius.  '*  Strange  how  I  felt 
thy  desertion.  Singular  how  my  heart  beat 
when  I  saw  thy  face  once  more.  Laberius, 
do  you  remember  when  that  was?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  young  priest  uneasily. 

''  It  was  for  thy  sake,"  said  Bromius,  '*  that 
I  risked  my  life  for  thy  sister.  Was  she 
not  a  stranger  unto  me — a  veiled  stranger  ? 
I  had  regarded  her  fate  with  indifference  if 
I  had  not  recognized  in  her  the  sister  of 
Laberius,  but  when  she  was  rescued,  when 
she  lay  insensible,  when  I  saw  her  face, 
there  crept  into  my  heart  a  feeling — shall  I 

reveal  it  ?  a  feeling you  understand  me, 

Laberius." 

Laberius  started.  *'  Are  you  mad, 
0  Claudius  Bromius?  "  he  inquired 
hoarsely. 

"  It  is  possible,"  replied  the  Sophist  in 
strange  tones.     "  Never  before  did  such  a 
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passion  possess  me.  I  could  worship  Quin- 
tilia  ;  I  tremble  in  her  presence  ;  I  am  dumb 
before  her.  Since  I  saw  her  calm  face  she 
has  haunted  my  dreams  and  my  thoughts  ; 
I  can  no  longer  find  pleasure  in  my  old 
amusements,  and  the  very  sun  is  dim  in  her 
absence." 

*'A  hopeless  aspiration,"  murmured  the 
young  priest.  **  Quintilia  would  turn  from 
thee  as  from  a  viper." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Bromius,  with  a 
bitter  accent,  "  and  yet  I  cannot  despair, 
Laberius,  hear  me.  Only  prejudice  can 
separate  us.  Is  not  Claudius  Bromius 
worthy  of  the  daughter  of  Quintilius?" 

'*  Judging  him  by  wealth  and  intellect 
and  nobility,  I  cannot  deny  it,"  answered 
Laberius. 

"  Then,"  said  Bromius,  "  find  me  an 
opportunity  of  urging  my  suit,  and  thou 
shalt  have  a  reward  never  anticipated." 
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"What  reward?"  asked  Laberius,  breath- 
ing hard. 

Bromius  stooped,  and  whispered  one  word 
in  his  ear. 

"  lope.^' 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

TRUTH     ITS     OWN    WITNESS. 

HILE  Valaria  and  lope  were  enjoy- 
ing the  life  of  Bai^e,  and  entering 
into  all  the  frivolities  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  far  different  thoughts  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  sisters.  The  deeper  their 
sense  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Roman  world, 
the  stronger  was  their  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  heard  from  Fabian  and 
Balus.  Their  moral  perception  had  been 
purified  and  elevated  by  the  discourses  of 
Plotinus,  but  since  they  had  heard  of  Christ 
they  felt  that  in  Him  was  realized  that 
righteousness  to  which  Plotinus  could  only 
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point  as  to  a  distant  star.  When  Acatia 
heard  Balus  record  the  story  of  his  con- 
version she  was  silent,  but  since  that  time 
an  image  of  the  Righteous  One  had  been 
ever  present  to  her  mind.  She  seemed  to 
see  Jesus  always  before  her,  full  of  tender- 
ness, purity,  and  wisdom,  and  yet  a  terrible 
Judge,  before  whom  the  sinner  could  not 
stand.  Then  she  often  recalled  the  service 
at  Fabian's  house,  and  how  the  old  bishop 
prayed  for  the  gladiators,  for  the  giddy 
multitude,  and  for  a  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness. 

Considering  the  feeble  state  of  Acatia's 
health,  it  was  scarcely  remarkable  that  her 
feelings  largely  contributed  to  her  religious 
convictions.  When  the  flesh  is  subdued  by 
sickness  the  spirit  is  full  of  emotion.  To 
such  a  soul  heaven  is  always  open,  the 
obstructions  of  sense  are  removed,  and  it 
stands  face  to  face  with  reality.     Acatia  had 
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long  been  weaned  from  the  world.  Her 
pleasures  were  all  in  the  inward  kingdom, 
and  every  fresh  ray  of  light  was  hailed  with 
ecstatic  joy.  A  righteous  man,  who  was  to 
be  the  initiator  of  a  new  era,  seemed  just 
what  the  world  needed  for  its  renovation, 
and  this  man  being  the  Son  of  God  had 
revealed  the  invisible,  and  given  assurance 
of  immortality.  Further  than  this  Acntia 
did  not  reason,  but  she  felt  that  what  she 
had  learned  from  Fabian  was  true.  And 
who  can  get  beyond  feeling?  No  one  ever 
had  such  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity as  amounts  to  a  demonstration. 
Even  those  who  saw  Christ's  miracles 
might  have  been  mistaken  ;  a  voice  how- 
ever evidently  speaking  from  heaven  may 
be  an  illusion,  but  an  inward  conviction 
nothing  can  overcome.  To  this  inward 
sense  Christianity  owes  its  triumphs.  It 
commends  itself  to  the  consciences  of  men. 
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True  hearts  desiring  truth,  know  the  voice 
of  Jesus,  and  they  cannot  resist  the  invita- 
tion to  follow  Him.  His  words  have  the 
ring  of  truth,  and  they  feel  that  He  is  true. 
Like  the  sheep  who  are  familiar  with  the 
shepherd's  voice,  they  know  Him  and  follow 
Him.  Like  the  people  of  Samaria  who  came 
out  to  Jacob's  well  to  see  the  Man  who  told 
the  woman  all  that  ever  she  did,  they  say, 
We  have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know 
that  He  is  indeed  the  Christ.  We  can 
never  have  a  greater  certainty  than  to  feel 
that  anything  is  true. 

The  day  succeeding  the  departure  of 
Valaria  and  lope  to  Baiee,  Balus  was  sent 
by  the  aged  bishop  to  inquire  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  sisters. 

"  I  am  too  sick  to  see  him,"  murmured 
Acatia,  who  had  not  yet  arisen  from  her 
couch,  "but  I  pray  tliee,  0  Quintilia,  borrow 
the  Christian  book  which  was  read  at  the 
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house  of  Fabian,  for  I  would  fain  know  more 
of  this  Christus." 

"To  what  purpose,  sweet  sister?"  in- 
quired Quintilia.  But  she  went  softly  into 
the  vestibule  where  Balus  was  standing,  and 
tendered  the  request. 

"0  Quintilia,"  exclaimed  Balus,  "the 
shadow  of  the  true  God — the  only  God — 
is  over  Acatia.  The  true  light  is  shining 
upon  her." 

Quintilia  smiled. 

"  Not  a  moment  shall  be  lost,"  cried  the 
enthusiastic  deacon.  "  No  dallying  on  the 
part  of  the  Lord's  servant  shall  delay  the 
means  by  which  the  wandering  sheep  are 
brought  into  the  fold."  And  he  hurried 
away. 

Three  days  later  Acatia  sent  a  messenger 
and  a  lectica  to  bring  the  Christian  bishop 
to  the  house  of  Paulinus. 

"  I  could  not  come  unto  thee,  0  father," 
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she  said,  as  he  entered  the  peristylium  where 
she  was  lying.  "  I  have  journeyed  so  near 
unto  the  region  of  the  shades  that  I  am  be- 
come weak/' 

"  Unto  the  region  of  brightness,  thou 
dost  mean,"  answered  Fabian.  "  The 
region  of  shades — the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death — is  but  the  portal  into  eternal 
hght.  Saith  not  the  book  thus?"  The 
bishop  pointed  to  the  roll  of  papyrus  lying 
on  Acatia's  lap,  the  same  which  Balus  had 
brought. 

"  Perchance,"  replied  Acatia  ;  "  but  I  have 
not  yet  observed  so  much.  I  have  been 
reading  about  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from 
the  dead.  How  happy  his  sisters  must 
have  been  to  have  had  Jesus  for  their 
friend." 

"  Yes/'  assented  Fabian.  "  They  were 
happy  in  this,  but  it  is  recorded  that  Jesus 
was  their  friend  to  show  us  that  He  is  ours 
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also.  He  came  to  Bethany  to  be  the  guest 
of  Lazarus  and  his  sister,  but  he  is  also  a 
guest  in  every  house  where  there  are  true 
hearts.  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead 
because  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  and  every  day  He  is  raising  us  from  the 
dead." 

"  How,  bishop  ?  we  are  not  dead." 
''  We  are,"  answered  Fabian,  "  and  in  a 
sense  which  your  guardian  well  under- 
stands, but  Jesus  creates  in  us  the  life 
eternal.  We  are  united  to  Him,  and  He  is 
the  life." 

Acatia  had  often  heard  such  words  from 
Plotinus,  but  they  had  a  fresh  beauty  when 
connected  with  One  who  had  appeared 
among  men,  and  had  given  the  perfect  pat- 
tern of  a  life  of  righteousness.  Jesus,  a 
man  and  yet  divine,  seemed  to  explain  how- 
men  might  be  united  to  God.  It  put  into  a 
comprehensible  form  the  return  to  the  bosom 
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of  Deity,   which    had    been    the    favourite 
subject  of  Plotinus. 

Acatia  could  say  no  more.     She  felt  light 
rising  within  her  soul.     Arguments  would 
only  have   clouded   it.     Though  she  could 
not  put  the  new   light  into  the  form  of  a 
proposition,  yet  she  felt  that  it  was  light. 
Quintilia,  who  had  been  listening  in  silence, 
now    interposed   with    an   objection.      She 
admitted   that   she    had    been   deeply   im- 
pressed  with   a    sense     of  the    dignity   of 
Christ's    character.     There   was    something 
in  the  life  of  One  so  pure  and  lofty   that 
found  an  echo  in  men's  hearts  ;  but  she  said : 
"  Tell  me,  0  Fabian,  why,  if  the   Son  of 
God  was  to  come  among  men  to  reveal  the 
Father,  He  appeared  in  such  an  obscure  part 
of  the  world,  and  among  a  race  so  despicable 
as  the  Jews  ?  It  would  surely  have  been  more 
becoming  to  have  chosen  Greece  or  Rome 
as  the  scene  of  His  advent,  and  instead  of 
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being  a  carpenter's  son  He  might  have 
been  descended  from  some  ancient  and 
well-known  family  that  could  trace  its 
pedigree  back  to  a  remote  antiquity." 

"  0  daughter,"  said  Fabian,  "  God  sees 
not  as  man  sees  ;  He  does  not  estimate  the 
distinctions  of  great  and  small  as  we  esti- 
mate them.  He  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise, 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  mighty,  and  base  things  of  the 
world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  and 
things  that  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are.  God  sent  His  Son  to  re- 
deem man,  not  particular  classes  of  men, — 
not  the  rich,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  noble, 
but  the  whole  race  of  man." 

*'I  can  understand,"  said  Quintilia,  *'that 
we  are  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  but 
the  universality  of  redemption  would  have 
been   the    same   if   God's    Son,  as   to    His 
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earthly  relations,  had  been  connected  with 
some  great  family  instead  of  with  a  poor 
one.  The  rich  and  great  are  human  as  well 
as  the  poor  and  ignoble." 

"  True,  0  Quintilia,  but  it  pleased  God  to 
honour  the  lowly.  The  multitude  of  men 
are  poor,  and  therefore  mankind  was  better 
represented  by  a  poor  man.  It  was  well 
also  to  give  dignity  to  honest  labour.  The 
man  who  works  is  the  root  and  stem  of 
society.  Those  above  him  are  merely 
branches,  and  might  be  broken  off  without 
any  fatal  injury  to  the  tree.  The  humblest 
classes  are  therefore  the  proper  representa- 
tives of  mankind.  And  as  to  nations,  0 
Quintilia,  need  I  remind  any  Roman  what  it 
is  that  has  made  Rome  great?  Does  our 
having  robbed  other  nations  entitle  us  to 
take  a  higher  place  in  the  Divine  favour,  or 
does  it  fit  us  to  represent  the  side  of  humanity 
which  lies  nearest  to  God?  " 
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"I  marvel  not  so  much,  0  Fabian,  that 
the  Son  of  God  did  not  become  incarnate 
among  the  Romans ;  but  why  were  the 
Greeks,  so  famous  for  learning  and  the 
love  of  wisdom,  passed  by,  and  a  nation 
selected  who,  at  the  best,  were  little  more 
than  semi-barbarians?  Had  Greece  been 
chosen,  and  had  Christ  appeared  as  the  ful- 
filment or  consummation  of  philosophy,  the 
world  would  have  been  more  ready  to  re- 
ceive Him." 

"  I  profess  not,  0  Quintilia,"  said  the 
bishop,  "to  be  able  to  explain  the  whole 
of  the  Divine  plan  in  the  matter  of  man's 
redemption.  Yet  if  we  look  back  into  the 
history  of  the  world,  we  have  some  intima- 
tions why  Christ  came  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
and  some  things  which  seem  to  say  even  to 
our  reason  that  the  Son  of  God  came  in  the 
way  and  at  the  time  best  suited  for  the 
accomplishment  of  His  work.     The  future 
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would  be  the  true  revealer,  but  that  is 
veiled  from  us.  Christians  believe  that  the 
end  of  the  world  is  near  at  hand,  that  it 
cannot  be  long  till  Christ  comes  again,  for 
He  promised  not  to  leave  His  disciples  com- 
fortless, but  said  He  would  come  to  them. 
We  have  already  waited  long,  but  perhaps 
instead  of  the  world  ending,  we  may  be 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  regene- 
rated society. 

"  It  is  indeed,  0  Quintilia,  but  a  small 
part  of  God's  way  that  is  known  to  us. 
Yet  a  part  of  it  we  can  know.  In  all  God's 
works  there  is  a  gradual  progression.  No- 
thing is  done  suddenly.  Trees  grow. 
Bodies  grow.  Men's  minds  become  larger. 
Their  thoughts  are  widened,  and  God 
carries  on  His  education  of  man  according 
to  man's  capacity  to  be  educated.  God  has 
taken  different  ways  with  different  men. 
At  one  time  He  destroyed  the  whole  world 
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with  a  flood,  saving  only  one  family  for  the 
renovation  of  the  earth.  As  this  family 
increased  it  grew  bold  in  wickedness,  and 
began  to  build  a  great  tower,  in  which  they 
hoped  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  heaven, 
but  God  confounded  their  speech,  so  that 
the  builders  could  not  finish  their  work. 
But  they  went  on  still  in  their  wickedness  ; 
and  forsaking  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
they  practised  those  abominations  which  are 
now  the  delight  of  the  Romans.  Their 
idolatry  was  not  the  mere  stupidity  of 
taking  a  stock  or  a  stone  for  a  god,  but 
the  viciousness  of  man,  which  loved  the 
riotous  festivities  and  the  immoral  practices 
connected  with  the  vitiated  worship  of 
Nature.  Then  God  tried  the  plan  of  sepa- 
rating one  family  from  the  corrupt  mass, 
that  through  this  family  the  whole  might 
be  regenerated.  Abraham  was  called  out 
of  Chaldea  into  Canaan.      He  was  accom- 
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panied  part  of  the  way  by  his  father  and 
his  brothers,  but  only  his  nephew  Lot 
arrived  with  him  in  the  land  to  which  God 
called  him.  But  Lot  loved  the  friendship 
of  the  ungodly,  and  for  the  sake  of  tem- 
poral prosperity  suffered  his  righteous  soul 
to  be  vexed  by  the  men  of  Sodom.  His 
children  returned  to  idolatry,  and  Abraham 
remained  the  sole  worshipper  of  the  true 
God.  He  waited  long  for  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
by  whom  the  knowledge  of  God  was  to  be 
preserved  in  the  earth ;  but  believing  in 
God's  promises,  he  did  not  make  haste. 
Isaac  was  the  father  of  Jacob,  whose  chil- 
dren became  the  Hebrew  nation.  They  too 
waited  long  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
and  often  departed  from  God  to  worship  the 
gods  of  the  nations  ;  but  by  a  long  series 
of  calamities  God  weaned  them  from  the 
worship  of  idols.  Then  the  Romans  con- 
quered the  Jews,  and  just  at  that  age  of  the 
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world  when  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  most 
welcome,  when  men  were  really  groping 
and  longing  for  light,  Christ  came.  It  was 
the  fulness  of  time,  the  fit  and  proper  season, 
when  God  sent  forth  His  Son.  The  good 
news  of  the  gospel  soon  spread  through  the 
world,  and  in  the  throes  of  a  moral  death  it 
heard  and  rejoiced  in  the  promises  of  a  new 
life." 

Quintilia  had  no  arguments  to  offer  be- 
yond those  which  she  had  heard  from 
Plotinus,  and  these  were  mainly  founded 
OTi  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of 
matter  and  the  meanness  of  Christ's  ap- 
pearance, so  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  the  great  and  the  wise.  Acatia,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  no  disposition  to  argue. 
She  felt  that  Christ's  words  were  true,  and 
this  went  beyond  all  arguments.  Every 
day  since  she  had  heard  Balus  sj)eak  of 
Christ   she  was   more   and   more  drawn  to 
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Him.  She  was  almost  a  Christian  ;  indeed, 
she  was  already  one  in  spirit,  and  lacked 
only  the  Christian  name.  Fabian  had  good 
reasons  for  hoping  that  before  long  she 
would  make  a  public  profession,  but  as  he 
came  to  visit  Acatia  with  the  permission  of 
Plotinus,  he  would  consult  the  philosopher 
before  admitting  her  into  the  Christian 
Church. 

Scarcely  had  the  shadow  of  Fabian  dis- 
appeared from  the  threshold  of  the  physician 
before  that  of  Plotinus  darkened  the  tesse- 
lated  representation  of  the  watchful  dog. 

Thoughtfully  and  silently  he  passed 
through  the  atrium  into  the  presence  of 
the  sisters,  and  seated  himself  in  the  place 
just  vacated  by  the  aged  Christian. 

Then  he  laid  his  hand  softly  on  the  hand 
of  Acatia,  and  inquired  how  she  did. 

Acatia  smiled.  "  Better,"  she  answered. 
"But    perhaps,"    she    added,     "this    fancy 
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arises  from  the  sense  of  being  in  a 
physician's  house." 

"Possibly,"  replied  Plotinus  quietly. 
"  Imagination  will  do  much  for  them 
that  are  sick  ;  nevertheless,  what  saith 
Paulinus  ?  " 

*'  Nothing,"  replied  Acatia.  '*  He  knoweth 
well  that  the  restoration  of  my  body  is  be- 
yond his  art ;  and  for  my  soul  I  have  found 
another  Physician." 

"  Soul !  "  echoed  the  philosopher.  "  Hath 
Fabian  overcome  thee  with  his  Christian 
vagaries  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,"  said  Acatia, 
'^  but  this  I  know,  that  by  the  aid  of  Fabian 
I  have  found  the  Great  Physician." 

"Who  is  that,  0  Acatia?" 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

Plotinus  was  at  first  disposed  to  reason 
with   Acatia  on   this    apostasy  from  philo- 
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sopliy.  The  idea  of  God  requiring  any 
sacrifice  he  had  long  abandoned,  but  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  well  argue  the  subject 
with  one  so  feeble  as  Acatia, 

To  every  word  of  his  that  seemed  like 
reasoning  Acatia  was  ready  with  the  answer 
that  she  could  not  argue.  She  felt  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Redeemer  of 
men  ;    in  a  word,  was  her  Redeemer. 

"0  my  child,"  said  Plotinus,  *'I  will  not 
reason  with  you  at  this  time,  but  I  am  in- 
terested to  know  how  you  have  come  to 
think  of  being  a  Christian." 

"I  only  know,"  she  answered,  *Uhat  the 
love  of  Christ  constrains  me.  I  am  like  one 
drawn  by  a  power  which  I  cannot  resist. 
Christ  attracts  men.  The  world  must  go 
after  Him.  He  is  altogether  lovely.  His 
first  disciples  followed  Him  as  soon  as  they 
saw  Him.  The  multitudes  that  heard  Him 
went  away,  saying,  *  Never  man  spake  like 
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this  man.'  He,  0  Plotiiius,  is  that  just  Man 
of  whom  you  have  often  discoursed,  and  of 
whom  Plato  said  that  the  unjust  would 
scourge  and  crucify  Him.  But  men  cannot 
be  always  unjust  ;  when  the  sense  of 
righteousness  is  again  awakened  they  will 
repent  of  the  evil,  and  follow  Jesus  as  the 
Good  and  the  True.  He  was,  0  Plotinus, 
what  you  have  taught  us  all  to  strive  to  be." 

"  You  have  rejected  the  old  mythologies, 
my  child,  only  to  take  up  with  a  new  one. 
I  suppose  they  have  persuaded  you  that 
they  can  wash  away  your  sins  in  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber." 

"They  use  baptism,"  said  Acatia,  "as  the 
rite  of  initiation ;  and  as  baptism  is  the 
symbol  of  Christ's  blood,  it  is  possible  they 
may  speak  of  that  being  effected  by  the 
symbol  which  is  done  by  that  which  is 
symbolized." 

"  Do    not,    my  child,    suppose   that    the 
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Christians  are  so  rational.  They  have  many 
superstitions  about  baptism.  Some  of  them 
talk  as  if  by  a  plunge  in  a  running  stream 
they  could  wash  away  the  original  impurity 
of  man's  nature,  and  others  profess  by  bap- 
tism to  cast  out  devils.  What  is  this  but 
the  old  superstition  concerning  the  spiritual 
efficacy  of  external  washings  which  we  have 
all  renounced?  Cicero  has  justly  said, 
*  Animi  labes  nee  diuturnitate  evanescere, 
nee  amnibus  ullis  elui  potest.' " 

"  All  Christians,  0  Plotinus,  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  what  others  believe.  Some  of 
your  own  disciples  are  not  free  from  super- 
stitions of  the  same  kind.  I  have  heard  of 
their  evoking  the  world-soul  by  sorcery, 
keeping  off  evil  spirits  by  amulets,  and 
exorcising  them  by  charms." 

"It  is  true,  my  child,"  said  Plotinus;  "the 
mind  of  man  ever  reverts  to  superstition. 
But  two  evils  do  not  make  one  good.     You 
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have  been  delivered  from  this  error :  take 
care  that  you  do  not  return  to  it  either 
under  the  name  of  philosophy  or  Chris- 
tianity." 

"Fabian,  0  Plotinus,  has  clearly  explained 
to  me  that  they  are  in  error  who  ascribe 
magical  power  to  baptism.  It  is  simply  the 
initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
it  seems  impossible  to  have  any  outward 
religious  rite  without  some  persons  turning 
it  to  a  superstitious  use." 

"  I  will  not  weary  you,  my  child ;  I  leave 
you  to  your  own  convictions.  Christianity 
is  a  philosophy,  much  of  which  I  approve  ; 
but  the  history  of  Jesus  is  like  the  history 
of  other  men  who  have  been  regarded  as 
gods.'' 

"  I  must  leave  Fabian  to  answer  you," 
said  Acatia.  '^  I  cannot  prove  the  truth,  I 
can  only  see  it." 

*'  So  be  it,"  answered  Plotinus,  and  with  a 
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gesture  of  farewell  he  left  the  peristylium. 
As  he  passed  through  the  atrium  Paulinus 
greeted  him. 

"  A  fortunate  encounter,  0  Plotinus,"  ex- 
claimed the  physician.  "  What  hast  thou 
done  in  the  matter  of  Camillus  and  lope? 
I  hear  that  Camillus  has  had  sufficient 
courage  to  call  upon  thee.  Come  into  this 
private  cubiculum  and  tell  me  what  thou 
hast  done.'' 

"  lope  is  young,"  answered  the  philoso- 
pher. "  I  have  given  Camillus  permission 
to  visit  her,  but  I  have  imposed  a  year's 
delay.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  such  matters, 
but  by  the  same  law  that  we  must  live  the 
animal  life,  we  must  bestow  some  care  upon 
what  concerns  it.  The  poor  souls  have  got 
into  the  enchanted  circle  of  delusion,  and 
there  they  must  remain  till  the  spell  is 
broken." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Paulinus ;  "  we  cannot 
VOL.  n.  0 
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always  control  the  wills  of  others,  even  of 
those  committed  to  our  charge.  Your  other 
child,  Acatia,  as  you  have  learned,  is  off  in 
another  direction.  Nothing  pleases  her  but 
to  hear  Fabian  and  Balus  discourse  of 
Christus  the  Crucified.  It  is  wonderful 
what  an  influence  these  Christians  have 
over  women,  especially  those  that  are  sick 
or  hypochondriacal.  Acatia  talks  of  nothing 
Imt  the  inward  sense  she  has  of  the  truth 
of  what  the  Christians  teach.  She  has,  0 
Plotinus,  the  same  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  which  you  have  of  the  truth 
of  philosophy,  but  to  your  inward  convic- 
tions I  must  leave  you  both.  Such  things 
are  too  deep  for  me,  I  cannot  fathom  them  ; 
too  high  for  me,  I  cannot  attain  unto  them." 
"I  am  not  surprised,  0  Paulinus,  that 
Acatia  should  wish  to  be  a  Christian,  nor 
I  can  in  every  respect  regret  it.  The  step 
is-  retrogressive   for  one  who   has  reached 
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the  heights  of  philosophy.  Acatia  has  long 
since  ceased  to  believe  the  mythologies, 
but  in  believing  Christianity  she  accepts  a 
new  mythology.  It  may  have  as  little  truth 
in  it  as  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  or 
Romans,  but  it  is  more  pure.  The  Hebrew 
discourses  about  God  are  not  always  digni- 
fied. God  is  often  merely  a  great  man.  But 
these  unworthy  discourses  are  supplemented 
by  others,  some  of  which  express  the  true 
thought  of  God,  or  at  least  approach  very 
near  to  it." 

Plotinus  was    getting   on  to   matters    in 
which  the   physician  had  no  interest ;    the 

latter    therefore    hastened   to    change    the 

subject  of  conversation. 

*'I  hear,"   said  he,  "that  Laberius  hath 

again    fallen   into    the    hands   of   Claudius 

Bromius." 

*'  It  is  true,"  replied  Plotinus  mournfully, 

and  he  described  the  scene  which  had  taken 
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place  between  himself  and  the  young  priest,' 
in  the  little  chamber  on  the  Servian  wall. 
"  Chance  brought  the  tempter  to  my  por- 
tico/' he  added,  "and  Laberius  going  out 
saw  him  waiting.  His  troubled  face  pro- 
claimed the  agitation  of  his  mind,  and  the 
quick  Bromius  doubtlessly  used  sympathy 
to  entrap  him  once  more.  My  heart  was 
pierced  when  I  saw  them  depart  together  in 
the  chariot.'' 

The  blood  had  rushed  into  the  face  of 
the  physician  during  this  recital.  When  it 
was  ended,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  the  philosopher,  and  whispered  hoarsely, 
"  Plotinus,  this  is  serious  ;  Bromius  will  use 
your  ward's  unfortunate  passion  to  accom- 
plish his  ruin." 

"  The  gods  forbid  !  "  murmured  Plotinus. 

"  And  assist  us  to  rescue  him  once  more," 
added  the  practical  physician. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A     VISIT     TO     LELA. 

)N  consideration  of  Acatia's  health, 
Paulinus  desired  that  nothing 
should  be  said  to  the  sisters  of 
their  brother's  relapse  into  the  company 
of  the  Sophists.  Laberius  still  visited  the 
house  of  the  physician,  coming  and  going 
at  unexpected  moments  with  his  usual 
impulsiveness,  and  thus  it  was  easy  to 
avoid  raising  their  suspicions ;  but  the 
young  priest  studiously  avoided  any  en- 
counter with  his  guardian  or  Paulinus.  In 
vain  the  physician  watched  for  him  and 
sought  an   interview.     He  was   not  to  be 
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found  in  the  places  which  of  late  he  had    j 
been  accustomed  to  frequent,  and  all  mes-    I 
sages  left  with  Quintilia  or  with  his  attend- 
ants were  manifestly  disregarded. 

The  physician's  spirits  sank.  He  felt 
that  this  conduct  was  probably  the  result 
of  ^  prompting  by  Bromius  ;  but  he  was  I 
not  to  be  baffled.  He  determined  to  see 
Laberius,  and  to  rescue  him  once  more  from 
the  influence  of  the  Sophists.  Full  of  this 
idea,  he  wrapped  a  light  toga  about  his 
portly  person,  and  set  forth  in  search  of 
Lela  the  dancer,  whose  assistance  he  pro- 
posed to  secure. 

The  patronage  of  Aulus  Camillus  had 
raised  the  little  dancer  above  the  slough  of 
penury,  but  the  bedridden  condition  of  her 
mother  still  compelled  her  to  continue  in 
her  old  habitation,  although  she  would  fain 
have  removed  to  a  healthier  and  more 
agreeable  locality. 


I 
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Towards  the  Porta  Asinaria,  therefore, 
Paulinus  wended  his  way. 

The  hour  was  the  first  after  sunset,  and 
the  narrow  streets  were  crowded  with 
people  and  almost  impassable  with  burden- 
bearing  vehicles.  Paulinus,  however,  boldly 
pushed  his  way  through  every  obstacle, 
indifferent  to  mud  and  elbows,  stoically 
unobservant  of  the  impression  which  the 
soldier's  caliga  imprinted  upon  his  toe,  and 
the  carelessly-balanced  beams,  casks,  and 
hard  poles  which  might  have  sent  him  to 
Hades. 

On,  on  he  pressed,  every  step  of  his  path 
becoming  more  difficult,  more  filthy,  more 
dangerous.  Here  the  transportation  of 
Ligustican  stone  filled  the  spectator  with 
alarm,  and  there  waggons  full  of  pine-trees, 
which  tottered  dangerously  at  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheels,  threatened  a  terrible 
destruction  to  the  crowd.    A  litter  of  broken 
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earthenware  suddenly  fell  upon  the  pave- 
ment with  a  mighty  crash. 

"  He  is  a  fool  that  entereth  these  streets 
without  first  making  his  will,"  murmured 
Paulinus,  tucking  up  his  skirts  a  little 
higher. 

A  drunken  slave  stood  in  the  way.  A 
man  of  evil  countenance,  standing  at  the 
corner  of  a  street,  appeared  about  to 
impede  the  progress  of  Paulinus.  A  little 
wretch,  carrying  a  multitude  of  pans  piled 
upon  a  brazier,  ceased  fanning  his  fire  to 
make  a  snatch  at  the  fine  linen  toga  of 
Paulinus,  and  a  woman  looking  out  of  a 
window  shouted  "  Whose  vinegar  and 
beans  could  have  made  the  old  fellow 
so  sleek?"  But  the  physician  put  them 
all  aside  with  a  pleasant  jest,  and  hurried 
on,  only  pausing  to  scatter  a  few  oboli  here 
and  there  among  the  hungry,  half-naked 
children  who  rolled  over  each  other  in  the 
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gutter,  contending  with  starved  dogs  for 
the  castaway  crust. 

"Who  is  sick,  0  physician?"  exclaimed 
a  dozen  voices  as  Paulinus  appeared  in 
the  street  Asinaria,  near  the  Porta.  *'  Who 
has  been  smitten  by  the  angry  gods  ?  Let 
him  die.  Bread  is  scarce,  and  pease  are 
not  many.  His  portion  will  make  a  morsel 
more  for  each  hungry  mouth.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  us  left  to  plague  the  rich. 
Jove  cast  his  thunderbolts  at  the  proud 
eguites^  the  selfish  patricians !  Under  the 
pretence  of  looking  after  our  interest  they 
advance  their  own.  Mounted  on  our 
starving  bodies  they  reach  forth  their 
hands  and  grasp  gold.  Get  you  back  to 
their  palaces !  Why  should  you  have  a 
care  for  our  si(jk,  0  illustrious?  Well  you 
know  that  we  cannot  give  you  sesterces 
for  your  services — only  thanks." 

"And   that   is  enough,    0   my    friends," 
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replied  Panlinus,  pausing  in  the  midst  of 
the  street.  "The  gods  have  given  me 
wealth,  and  why  should  I  make  my 
cornucopia  overflow  with  the  poor  man's 
hard-earned  asses 9  See  here!"  He  cast 
a  handful  of  coins  into  the  midst  of  the 
rough  multitude.  *'  Gratitude  is  enough. 
I  cannot  see  flesh  and  blood  suffer  while  I 
have  the  power  to  relieve  its  pain.  Never 
hesitate  to  summon  me  if  you  are  sick. 
If  I  am  called  from  a  feast  I  can  return 
unto  it,  and  if  you  find  me  asleep  I  will  not 
chide  you  because  1  am  awakened.  Know 
you  not  that  work  maketh  sleep  stronger 
and  sweeter?  I  will  come.  I  am  ever 
ready  to  worship  the  gods  by  serving  the 
poor  and  needy." 

"  The  gods  save  Paulinus  !  "  exclaimed 
the  people. 

"And  keep  me  from  hindrances,"  added 
the  physician,  with  a  smile.     "  Stand  aside, 
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0  my  friends.  I  go  to  the  house  of  Calvns 
the  ironsmith,  to  visit  the  mother  of  Lela 
the  dancing  girl." 

"  Ah,  the  poor  wretch ! "  cried  a  voice. 
"  All  skin  and  bone  and  tongue, — and,  by 
the  Furies,  what  a  tongue !  It  is  doubtless 
her  buckler  against  death.  Mors  must 
stand  in  awe  of  it,  else  had  her  infirmities 
transferred  her  to  the  care  of  Charon." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Paulinus.  "  But, 
0  my  friend,  consider  her  torments.  It 
is  hard  to  endure  pain  in  silence.  Couldst 
thou  bear  her  burden  with  an  equal 
patience  ?  " 

"  Not  I ! "  answered  the  powerful  man 
who  had  spoken.  "  Hemlock,  or  the  sharp 
dagger,  should  speedily  cure  my  complaint." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  physician,  feign- 
ing surprise,  "  do  you  know  no  better  than 
to  intrude  into  the  presence  of  the  gods 
without  a  summons?" 
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Calvus  the  ironsmith  was  standing  at 
the  rotten  portico  of  his  abode.  He  had 
his  arms  tucked  under  the  parched  hide 
of  an  ox,  and  his  hideous  face  wore  a 
comical  expression  of  curiosity.  Some- 
thing in  the  street  had  attracted  his 
attention — something  was  always  exciting 
his  interest.  Certainly  it  was  not  by  a 
close  application  to  his  trade  that  the  hump- 
backed Calvus  made  his  daily  bread. 

"  Salve^  0  ironsmith ! "  said  Paulinus. 
"How  prospers  thy  profession?" 

*'How  should  it  prosper  in  sterile 
ground?"  answered  Calvus,  with  a  growl. 

"-  And  thy  sick  lodger  ?  " 

"  Cerberus  devour  her  !  " 

"  Let  no  man  say  that  of  thee,"  remarked 
Paulinus  quietly. 

"Why  not?"  grumbled  the  ironsmith, 
writhing  under  the  reproof  "  Words 
cannot  kill  a  man." 
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"But  they  may  injure  him,"  answered 
the  physician.  "  Thou  hadst  deeply  smitten 
the  sensitive  heart  of  thy  beloved  little 
Lela  if  she  had  heard  thee.  0  dull  Calvus, 
unwittingly  thou  scatterest  stones  on  the 
very  path   thou  desirest  to  keep  smooth." 

Calvus  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 
gloom  of  his  workshop,  and  Paulinus, 
smiling,  began  to  ascend  a  steep  flight  of 
steps. 

What  a  business  it  was  for  the  portly 
physician !  The  space  was  so  narrow, 
and  the  curves  were  so  many,  that  his 
garments  dusted  the  wooden  walls  on 
either  side,  and  lost  their  spotless  purity. 
More  than  once  the  grand  head  barely 
escaped  receiving  a  wound  from  some 
protruding  beam.  But  Paulinus  faced  the 
difficulty  bravely,  and  did  not  pause  until 
he  stood  panting  on  the  summit  of  the 
height. 
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The  physician  was  obb'ged  to  recover 
his  breath  before  he  entered  the  chamber 
of  Lela's  mother;  and  thus  he  became  an 
unintentional  listener  to  the  conversation 
which  was  going  on  within  the  apartment 
of  the  sick  woman. 

"Why  will  you  dance  so  often  at  the 
house  of  Claudius  Bromius?"  grumbled  a 
weak  voice  ;  "  I  like  it  not.  Would  thou 
wert  a  tire-maid  and  not  a  dancer  !  " 

"  Mother,  I  am  circumspect." 

"Who  doubts  it?"  retorted  the  mother 
sharply.  "  Only  thou  art  too  venturesome  ; 
but  thou  wert  always  wild — wild  and 
wilful.  I  lie  here  full  of  dread  anticipations, 
and  the  tales  of  the  neighbours  increase 
my  terrors.  They  say—  *  Do  not  deceive 
thyself,  O  mother;  thy  Lela  is  no  better 
than  other  dancers.'  Would  thou  wert  a 
tire-maid ! " 

Lela  flushed,  but  remained  silent. 
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"  I  would  accompany  thee  if  I  could  get 
about  as  I  used  to  do,"  continued  the  sick 
woman.  "  The  gossips  should  not  have 
occasion  for  their  remarks,  and  I  would 
punish  them  with  my  strong  fist  if  they 
dared  to  utter  any.  It  is  hard  to  be  bound 
upon  a  couch  day  and  night — day  and 
night.  If  only  the  gods  would  permit  me 
to  arise  once  more." 

"I  wish  they  would,"  sighed  poor 
Lela. 

''Ah,  you  do!"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
Hfting  her  pointed  chin  a  foot  above  the 
coverlid  which  was  spread  over  her  pros- 
trate body.  "  You  do,  do  you  ?  I  thought 
you  were  tired  of  attending  upon  your  poor 
sick  mother.  The  suspicion  has  rested  in 
my  mind  for  many  days  past.  Unhappy  am 
I  to  have  borne  a  daughter  so  ungrateful. 
At  least,  one  would  have  supposed  her  in- 
capable of  expressing  such  a  wicked  feeling. 
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I  am  a  burden — a  burden,"  and  the  sick 
woman   began  to   sob  hysterically. 

^'  Mother,  yoa  are  no  burden  when  yon 
are  in  a  kindly  mood,"  said  Lela  sooth- 
ingly. *' Why  do  you  worry  me  with  such 
remarks?  Surely  I  have  enough  to  bear. 
Consider  how  I  am  obliged  to  endure  all 
the  fastidious  whims   of   my  patrons." 

*'  That  is  thy  choice,"  muttered  the  sick 
woman.  ''  Marry  Calvus,  and  thou  wilt 
not  need  to  depend  on  patrons  for  thy 
daily  bread.  He  is  rich.  He  is  a  miser. 
Doubtless  he  hath  many  gold  pieces 
bestowed   away." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  exclaimed  Lela,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  "how  often  have 
I  besought  thee  never  to  mention  this 
subject?  Do  not  do  it  again.  I  cannot 
marry  Calvus." 

"  Prejudice,  prejudice ! "  replied  the 
remorseless  mother.     "  All  a  maid's  fancy. 
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Thou  wilt  not  take  the  ironsmith  because 
he  is  not  handsome.  A  handsome  mate? 
That  is  what  we  desire  when  we  are  young, 
and  that  is  what  I  coveted  and  had  ;  but 
alas !  alas  !  I  have  been  disappointed.  A 
man  must  have  other  qualities  beside  a 
handsome  exterior.  Be  wiser  than  thy 
mother,  0  Lela,  and  take  the  little  dwarf 
Calvus.  If  he  can  keep  thee — thee  and 
me — what  matters  appearance  ?  Did  not  the 
lovely  Venus  wed  the  hideous,  practical 
Vulcan?" 

'^  Spare  me,  0  mother !  "  cried  Lela. 

"  Spare  thee !  "  echoed  the  querulous 
invalid,  unobservant  of  her  daughter's  con- 
dition. ^'  Why  should  I  spare  thee  when 
1  speak  for  thy  good?  What  pity  hast 
thou  on  me,  the  poor  bedridden  ?  Here 
is  a  lover  who  will  make  thee  independent 
of  work,  and  secure  me  the  means  of  life  ; 

but  because  he  is  a  little  under  the  usual 
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stature,  and  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
shghtly  humped  in  the  back,  thou  wilt  not 
so  much  as  look  at  him." 

"  Come,  0  mother,"  said  Paulinus, 
suddenly  entering  the  chamber,  '^  do  not 
exhaust  thyself." 

Lela  uttered,  under  her  breath,  an 
ejaculation  of  thanksgiving,  and  set  a  seat 
for  the  physician. 

"  This  is  kind,"  said  she  ;  "  but  thou  art 
always  kind.  My  mother  is  highly  feverish 
to-day." 

"  I  will  give  her  a  soothing  medicine," 
replied  Paulinus,  with  a  smile. 

"  How  can  I  be  otherwise  than  feverish 
when  Lela  is  so  perverse?"  murmured  the 
invalid. 

"What  is  the  matter,  0  Lela?"  inquired 
the  physician. 

"I  go  to  the  house  of  Claudius  Bromius 
to-night,"  answered  the  dancer. 


II 
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"And  also  on  the  third  night  afterwards," 
added  the  sick  woman.  "It  is  too  often — 
too  often.'' 

"  The  gods  favour  me,"  thought  Paulinns. 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Lela,  as  she 
smoothed  the  cushions  under  the  sick 
woman's  head,  "thou  knowest  well  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  offend  the  liberal 
Bromius.  Our  chief  comforts  are  procured 
by  his  gifts.  No  patron  so  well  rewardeth 
my  efforts." 

"Dost  thou  forget  Aulus  Camillus?" 
asked  the  invalid.  "Once  it  was  *  Aulus 
Camillus  is  our  great  patron.'  What  hath 
become  of  him?" 

"  He  hath  gone  to  Baise,"  said  Paulinus, 
smiling,  and  stroking  his  beard, — "  after  a 
bride." 

Lela  turned  away  a  white  face  and  busied 
herself  about  the  chamber. 

"  What  bride  ?  "  inquired  the  sick  woman, 
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who  loved  gossip,  and  Paulinus  replied  at 
length. 

"  When  will  the  nuptials  be  ?  "  questioned 
the  dancer  suddenly,  and  without  looking 
round . 

*'  In  a  year,''  answered  the  physician, 
wondering  at  the  sharp  tones  of  the  usually 
gentle  voice. 

And  what  might  happen  in  a  year  ?  Half 
the  burden  was  lifted  from  poor  Lela's 
heart.  The  colour  returned  to  her  cheek, 
and  she  desired  to  know  when  the  lovers 
would  be  back  in  Rome. 

"In  three  days,"  replied  Paulinus. 

*'  In  time  for  the  banquet,"  murmured 
Lei  a. 

"  Ah,  the  banquet !  "  echoed  the  physician. 
"  I  hear  it  is  to  eclipse  all  the  past  entertain- 
ments of  the  Sophist." 

**  So  it  is  said,"  replied  the  dancer. 
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"I  should  like  to  be  present,"  remarked 
the  physician  quietly. 

Lela  gazed  at  the  speaker  with  astonish- 
ment. "  I  have  never  seen  thee  in  the 
house  of  Bromius,"  said  she. 

"True,"  answered  Paulinus,  nodding  ;  "I 
have  no  affection  for  his  opinions  or  his 
companions.     Nevertheless " 

"What  are  you  saying?"  exclaimed  the 
mother  of  Lela.  "  Speak  louder  ;  why  do 
you  seek  to  make  your  conversation  unin- 
telligible to  my  ears?  Did  you  think  I 
slept?  Well,  sleep  clouded  my  senses  for  a 
moment,  but  I  heard  the  name  of  Claudius 
Bromius.  It  is  not  right  that  Lela  should 
visit  his  palace  so  often.  The  neighbours 
say  so.  Tell  her,  0  illustrious,  that  it  is  not 
right.  Her  pretty  face  will  bring  her  harm. 
It  is  but  the  other  night  that  the  young  and 
noble " 

"  Hush,    0    mother !  "    exclaimed    Lela, 
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placing  her  hand  before  the  sick  woman's 
mouth,  and  flushing  crimson. 

Paulinus  regarded  the  dancer  keenly. 
"It  is  true  that  your  employment  is  dan- 
gerous," he  remarked,  with  a  quiet  emphasis 
on  the  last  word.  ''  The  gods  preserve  thee, 
0  Lela,  and  give  thee  a  good  husband  with 
all  speed." 

"  A  husband  !  "  echoed  the  voice  from  the 
couch.  "  Ah,  yes  !  Advise  her  to  take  a 
husband,  most  noble  Paulinus, — the  man 
whom  the  gods  have  sent, — even  Calvus  the 
ironsmith.  Great  Jupiter,  how  he  adores 
her !  He  would  pour  out  all  his  hidden 
treasures  at  her  feet  if  she  would  only  give 
the  command,  and  he  hath  promised  to  let 
me  lie  here  until  my  death.  Speak  to  her, 
0  Paulinus.  I  would  not  willingly  be 
turned  out  of  my  couch  with  these  useless 
and  aching  limbs." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  physician,  rising  and 
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smiling.  *'I  will  speak  to  her,  0  mother. 
The  little  one  must  not  spit  in  the  face  of 
Fortune.  Come  with  me,  0  wilful  Lela,  and 
I  will  speak  to  thee  serious  words,"  He 
made  a  gesture  of  farewell  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  left  the  apartment,  followed 
hy  the  dancer. 

Lela,  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  a  lecture 
from  Paulinus,  lifted  the  arras  hung  before 
the  door  of  a  neighbouring  chamber,  and 
jestingly  invited  him  to  enter. 

He  did  so  with  a  gravity  which  astonished 
her. 

"Lela,"  said  he  as  soon  as  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  alone,  "  I  have 
indeed  much  to  say  to  thee,  but  not  on 
the  subject  suggested  by  thy  mother. 
Thou  knowest  well  the  house  of  Claudius 
Bromius?" 

"Even  the  windings  of  every  secret 
passage,"  answered  Lela,  wondering. 
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'••It  is  good.  Wilt  thou  discover  the 
secret  of  these  windings  unto  me?" 

*'  Alas !  to  what  purpose  ?  Such  a  service 
would  cost  me  my  means  of  existence." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Paulinus.  "  Thy  name 
need  not  be  heard  in  the  matter  ;  and  re- 
member, if  thou  hast  good  employers  thou 
hast  also  good  friends.  Lose  the  first,  and 
the  last  will  remain." 

"  But  what  would  you  do  with  the  know- 
ledge?" asked  the  dancer. 

"  Use  it  to  accomplish  a  rescue,"  said  the 
physician. 

"  Tell  me  who  interests  thee,"  murmured 
Lela. 

**Thou  art  too  curious,"  said  Paulinus, 
"but  I  will  tell  thee.  It  is  Laberius,  the 
young  priest." 

Lela  sought  to  conceal  an  expression  of 
disappointment.  "I  thought  it  was  another," 
said  she  after  a  pause. 
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The  physician  took  both  her  hands  in  his, 
and  looked  gravely  into  her  face.  "  Lela, 
child ! "  he  said,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  "  I 
know  thy  secret.  It  is  not  meet  that  a 
dancing  girl  should  love  a  patrician  of  Rome. 
Be  warned." 

"  0  good  Paulinus !  "  cried  the  girl,  with 
the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes, — ^'good 
Paulinus !  your  warning  comes  too  late. 
But  he  knows  it  not,  and,  trust  me,  he  never 
shall  know  it.  Keep  my  confidence.  The 
love  of  the  poor  dancer  will  only  be  a 
guardian  spirit  to  its  object.  I  shall  make 
every  endeavour  to  promote  his  happiness, 
to  preserve  him  from  evil." 

"Noble  maiden,"  said  Paulinus,  bending 
suddenly  over  the  dancer  and  impressing  a 
kiss  upon  her  brow,  "keep  thy  generous 
resolve,  and  I  prophesy  that  thou  shalt  have 
thy  reward  hereafter." 

"Will  the  God  of  Plotinus  take  me  into 
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His  bosom,  think  you?"  asked  Lela,  clasp- 
ing the  physician's  arm  with  both  hands, 
and  gazing  into  his  face  with  a  strange, 
eager,  wistful  expression  in  her  eyes. 

Paulinus  was  astonished.  "  What  do  you 
know  of  the  God  of  Plotinus  ?"  he  inquired. 

*'  I  have  rested  on  the  steps  of  the  Thermae 
Antoninian^,"  answered  Lela,  "and  his 
words  have  floated  out  to  me.  I  have  stood 
ill  the  outermost  circle  of  his  hearers  while 
he  spake  like  one  inspired.  Now  the  blood 
hath  coursed  through  my  veins  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  now  my  heart  hath  seemed 
to  stand  still.  By  turns  he  hath  bestirred 
all  the  emotions  of  my  soul.  The  magic 
music  of  his  eloquence  hath  lifted  me  above 
material  things.  I  have  forgotten  that  I 
lived.  I  have  felt  the  very  presence  of  the 
Deity,  the  One  whom  he  adores.  Smile  not, 
Paulinus  ;  as  a  little  child  I  heard  the  Voice 
divine.      I   could    understand   but   half  the 
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wondrous  words  that  sounded  in  my  ear. 
This  only  did  I  comprehend,  that  by  a  life 
of  virtue  man  may  rise  to  God." 

*'  The  celestials  bless  thee,  0  Lela  ! ''  said 
the  physician,  much  moved. 

"And  thee  in  thy  good  works,"  replied 
the  excited  girl. 

"  But  thou  must  help  me,"  said  Paulinus, 
smiling.  "I  must  know  the  secret  of  the 
passages." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    BAPTISM    OF    ACATIA. 

ICATIA  had  reiterated  her  decision 
to  declare  herself  a  Christian  by 
receiving  the  rite  of  baptism. 
*'  0  my  sister/'  said  Quintilia,  kneeling  by 
the  couch  of  the  invalid,  "have  you  well 
considered  the  step  v^hich  you  would  take  ? 
Will  you  never  repent  it?  Is  your  belief 
in  this  Christus  so  strong  that  you  can  bear 
the  reproach  of  His  name  ?  " 

Though  biassed  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
Quintilia  was  yet  unable  to  believe  its  truth. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  philosophy  which 
she  had  learnt  from  Plotiims,  the  subject  was 
not  an  easy  one,  and  it  is  not   marvellous 
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that  slie  had   many  difficulties  which    she 
could  not  solve. 

Acatia  smiled.  "  The  inward  peace,"  she 
answered,  "  which  I  have  enjoyed  since  I 
realized  the  fact  of  my  redemption  through 
the  Divine  Christus  is  sufficient  evidence 
unto  me  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  I 
have  accepted." 

*'  Plotinus  will  be  grieved,"  murmured 
Quintilia. 

"I  know  not  how  that  should  be,''  an- 
swered her  sister.  "  Did  he  not  set  us  on 
the  path  which  leads  to  the  light?  He 
taught  us  to  think  of  God  as  represented  by 
no  image,  and  having  no  material  form." 

"  Christ  is  a  man,"  said  Quintilia. 

''  God  became  man,"  answered  Acatia,  in 
a  low,  earnest  voice.  '^  God  as  He  is  we  can 
neither  see  nor  know  while  in  this  veil  of 
flesh,  but  in  Christus  God  is  made  manifest 
to  men.    He  is  the  Divine  image  because  He 
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is  the  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God  incarnate. 

0  blessed  Jesus,"  she  added,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  heaven  and  clasping  her  hands  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  an  indescribable 
expression  of  gladness  mingled  with  hope 
and  trust,  "  how  I  thank  Thee  for  the  dream 
which  brought  me  to  Rome  to  find  Thee!" 
Then  addressing  her  sister  she  said,  "  All 
that  was  dim  in  the  vision  is  now  made  clear. 

1  know  why  I  was  troubled  lest  the  gods 
should  be  angry  with  thee,  0  Quintiha,  and 
why  I  was  alarmed  for  our  beloved  lope. 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  is  upon  me,  0  my 
sister.  I  see — I  see  a  dark  shadow — the 
shadow  of  evil  times  :  thou  refusest  to  burn 
incense  to  the  gods,  and  the  people  are 
angry ;  they  shout,  they  revile  thee,  even  as 
the  multitude  and  the  soldiers  reviled  Jesus  ; 
but  thou  heedest  not  their  words  or  their 
assaults.  Firm  as  a  rock  thou  standest 
among  them,  smiling  thy  rare  smile,  for  thy 
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heart  is  full  of  faith,  and  thine  eyes  see  an 
ineffable  light  in  the  heavens  which  maketh 
thee  blind  unto  earthly  things — insensible 
to  the  sound  of  earthly  voices.  Thou  art 
protected  by  a  heavenly  shield,  and  oh, 
poor  lope " 

"Acatia!  Acatia!"  exclaimed  Quintilia, 
"thou  alarmest  me  ;  thou  art  ill — delirious!" 

"Not  so,"  replied  Acatia,  taking  her 
sister^s  hand  and  relapsing  into  her  usual 
calmness.  "  I  feel  better  than  usual.  I  shall 
arise  presently  and  go  into  the  peristylium." 

"  Wilt  thou  not  seek  sleep  first  ?  "  inquired 
Quintilia,  alarmed  at  the  flushed  cheek  and 
the  brilliant  eyes.  "  Rest,  I  pray  thee,  while 
I  visit  Plotinus.^' 

"If  it  please  thee,"  answered  Acatia, 
wearily,  and  she  reclined  back  upon  her 
cushions  like  one  far  spent  with  a  journey. 
"  But  thou  knowest,  0  beloved,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile,  "  sleep  no  longer  cometh  at  my 
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desire.  Where  is  the  spell  which  invoketh 
its  presence?  " 

Quill tilia  lifted  a  cup  full  of  dark  liquid 
which  had  been  left  by  Paulinus,  and 
brought  it  to  her  sister.  Acatia  quaffed  the 
contents  hastily. 

"  Farewell,"  she  said  ;  "  I  go  to  the  land 
of  dreams.  I  would  it  were  the  promised 
land,  for  I  long  to  see  the  face  of  Christus. 
Sad  as  it  is  to  leave  thee,  0  Quintilia,  and  to 
leave  our  friends,  yet  do  I  feel  that  the  fair 
sight  of  Christus  in  His  Father's  kingdom 
will  compensate  me  for  such  bereavement ; 
and  then  wilt  thou  not  come  to  me?" 

Low  were  the  last  words  uttered,  for  the 
spell  in  the  dark  draught  had  begun  to 
work.  The  weary  maiden  pillowed  her 
cheek  upon  her  hand  and  fell  asleep. 

Quintilia  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
called  a  maiden  to  keep  vigil  by  her  sister, 
and  went  away  to  pay  a  visit  to  Plotinus. 
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Plotinus  had  been  faithful  to  his  principle 
of  leaving  his  wards  entirely  free  to  follow 
their  own  convictions,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  seeking  to  make 
them  understand  his    objections    to  Chris- 
tianity.    To  become  a  Christian  was,  in  his 
judgment,  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  vocation 
of  philosophy.      He   determined,  however, 
not  to  disturb  Acatia  with  arguments,  but  by 
appeals  to  Quintilia's  stronger  intellect  he 
hoped  to  prevent  her    following  the  same 
course  which  her  sister  was  about  to  follow. 
She  had  mentioned  to  Plotinus  how  reason- 
able Fabian  had  made  the  whole  scheme  of 
Christianity    to    appear,    considered    as    a 
means  adapted  to  regenerate  the  world,  and 
as  the  outcome  of  a  divine  plan  as  old  as 
the  human  race.     Plotinus  had  not  forgotten 
how,  in  his  conversations  with   Fabian,  he 
had  been  struck  with  the  similarity  of  their 
language,  and  how  their  thoughts  on  many 
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subjects  seemed  to  have  been  cast  in  one 
mould.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  Chris- 
tianity was  one  of  the  many  revelations  which 
the  gods  made  to  the  human  race.  It  was  a 
mode  of  worshipping  which  might  be  tole- 
rated, but  to  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  He  was  made 
man,  was  to  renounce  the  very  first  princi- 
ples of  philosophy. 

But  although  the  philosopher  had  deter- 
mined not  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of 
Acatia's  desire  for  baptism,  he  was  yet 
seriously  agitated  at  the  idea  of  one  of 
his  wards  becoming  a  professed   Christian. 

Quintilia  found  him  pacing  his  chamber 
greatly  disturbed  in  mind.  She  entered  the 
apartment  softly,  stood  by  his  side,  and 
touched  him  gently  before  he  perceived  her 
presence. 

Then  he  greeted  her  with  a  smile — that 
smile    which    seemed    to  difiuse  a  shining 
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light  over  his  whole  face,  and  stooping  down 
she  reverently  kissed  his  hand. 

"  What  bringeth  thee  hither,  0  my  daugh- 
ter?" he  inquired  after  a  moment's  pause. 

**  The  prospect  of  Acatia' s  baptism," 
answered  Quintilia.     "I  do  not  like  it." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  said  the  philosopher  quietly. 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  it  seems  to  be  the  will  of 
the  gods." 

Quintilia  felt  that  he  was  resigned  to 
the  event,  but  she  was  not  satisfied. 
"Guardian,"  said  she,  "Acatia  believes 
that  she  hath  found  God  in  the  crucified 
Christus." 

Plotinus  smiled  sadly.  "  She  is  sick,  0 
Quintilia,"  he  replied,  "  and  her  imagination 
is  distorted.  Earnestly  desiring  to  behold 
the  Perfect  One,  it  is  not  strange  that  she 
should  see  His  image  in  a  man  so  perfect  as 
He  whom  the  Nazarenes  describe." 

"But  why  allow  the  Christians  to   take 
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advantage  of  her  weakness  ?  "  asked  Quin- 
tilia. 

'^Quintilia/'  replied  Plotinus,  *' where  con- 
victions are  strong  it  is  not  wise  to  struggle 
against  them.  Such  behaviour  would  be  no 
benefit  unto  us,  and  it  would  probably 
hasten  the  end  of  our  poor  Acatia/' 

"  If  only  I  could  be  reconciled  unto  the 
idea  of  the  baptism  !  "  murmured  Quintilia. 
"  0  guardian,  let  us  go  to  the  house  of 
Fabian,  and  speak  with  him  once  more  upon 
the  subject." 

The  proposal  was  dangerous  to  the  in- 
terests of  philosophy,  but  Plotinus,  firm  in 
his  own  convictions,  saw  nothing  to  dread. 
Both  he  and  Fabian  were  above  the  spirit  of 
mere  party.  Truth  was  their  object,  and 
therefore  taunts  were  unnecessary.  Their 
tempers  were  never  ruffled  by  an  argument. 
What  with  some  was  certain  to  be  a  fierce 
discussion   could  not    with    them   be  more 
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than  a  friendly  conversation.  Plotinus 
wished  Quintilia  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  to  Fabian,  and  assumed  his  cloak. 

The  aged  bishop  was  seated  in  his  little 
garden  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading 
vine.  His  favourite  roll  of  papyrus  lay  open 
upon  his  knee,  but  he  had  ceased  to  read. 
A  bird  sang  in  the  branches  above,  and  he 
listened  to  its  song.  A  beautiful  butterfly 
fluttered  among  the  brilliant  flowers  which 
bloomed  below,  and  he  watched  its  move- 
ments. A  little  snail  crept  out  into  the  sun- 
shine and  stretched  forth  its  horns.  A  white 
dove  lighted  upon  the  ground  and  cooed  a 
soft  announcement  of  his  safe  arrival  to  his 
sitting  mate. 

"Praise  the  Lord!''  said  the  old  Chris- 
tian. "  Are  not  these  the  works  of  His 
hands?  and  shall  we  not  remember  His 
mercies  when  we  observe  them?"  and  a 
zephyr    suddenly    uprising    made    all    the 
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flowers,  all  the  leaves,  all  the  grasses,  nod 
assent. 

Plotinus  and  Quintilia  appeared  in  the 
garden,  and  Fabian  hastened  to  give  them 
greeting,  and  to  place  them  on  the  seat  by 
his  side. 

"  Tell  me  of  Acatia,"  he  said  presently. 

"She  is  as  usual,"  answered  Quintiha 
evasively. 

'*I  suppose,  Fabian,"  said  Plotinus  after  a 
pause,  'Hhat  you  propose  to  convert  all 
my  wards  as  soon  as  they  become  sick? 
You  Christians  have  a  marvellous  power 
of  making  disciples  of  the  dying." 

The  raillery  of  these  words  was  not 
uttered  offensively,  and  Fabian  accepted 
them  as  the  statement  of  a  simple  fact. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  0  my  Plotinus,  that 
the  invisible  world  casts  back  its  shadows 
on  the  soul  as  we  become  weaned  from  the 
material.    The  brighter  the  spiritual  eye,  the 
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more  it  strains  after  the  light.  And  then, 
Plotinus,  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
Christian's  philosophy  and  yours,  that  while 
you  discourse  of  the  beauty  of  righteous- 
ness, we  exhibit  a  righteous  One.  A  prin- 
ciple may  prevail  with  the  reason,  and  we 
may  say  that  we  are  convinced,  but  in  One 
that  is  perfect  we  have  the  principle  realized, 
and  reality  is  satisfying.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  righteous  One  which  engages  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  intellect.  Christianity 
is  the  complement  of  philosophy,  and  must 
supersede  it.  The  disciples  of  Plato  will 
find  rest  in  Christ.  And  not  merely  the 
disciples  of  Plato.  Christ  was  not  a  mysta- 
gogue  to  discourse  to  a  few  philosophers. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  message  to  men. 
The  poor,  the  illiterate,  the  wretched,  have 
believed  in  Christ.  They  could  never  have 
been  philosophers,  yet  they  became  Chris- 
tians, and  then  lived  the  life  of  philosophy." 
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This  was  a  challenge  which  Plotinus  was 
bound  to  answer. 

"  Those  philosophers,"  he  said,  "  who 
have  become  Christians,  have  never  really 
entered  the  inner  chambers  of  the  temple  of 
philosophy.  He  that  has  once  seen  the 
truth  with  open  eyes  will  never  again  return 
to  the  mythologies  which  make  the  religion 
of  the  vulgar.  The  poor  and  illiterate  be- 
come Christians,  because  Christianity  is  a 
mythology.  The  world's  real  teachers  must 
ever  be  few,  and  from  my  experience  their 
success  with  the  multitude  can  never  be 
great." 

"  Is  it  not  true,  0  my  Plotinus,  that  when 
you  came  to  Rome  you  were  so  enthusiastic 
that  you  expected  to  reform  even  the  repro- 
bates and  outcasts  of  society,  and  that  now 
that  hope  is  abandoned  ?  " 

"There  is  some  truth  in  that,"  said 
Plotinus. 
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"  And  the  reason  of  your  failure  is  that 
you  have  no  gospel  for  man  as  man.  Only 
some  of  your  hearers  have  intellect,  but  all 
of  them  have  hearts.  You  must  speak  to 
the  heart  if  you  are  to  succeed  with  the 
multitude.  You  have  despaired  of  some,  we 
despair  of  none.  0  Plotinus,  you  have  but 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus,  and  the  hardest  hearts  will  melt. 
Truth  comes  home  in  Christ's  life.  His 
words  are  like  spirit  awaking  spirit.  He  is 
the  perfection  of  our  imperfection,  and  in 
Him  all  the  desires  of  the  soul  of  man  find 
their  true  satisfaction.  It  is  wisely  ordered, 
0  Plotinus,  that  the  unjust  should  behold  a 
Just  One,  the  imperfect  a  Perfect  One,  the 
unholy  a  Holy  One,  and  that  One  full  of  love 
and  tenderness.  0  philosopher,  what  we 
need  is  to  have  our  help  in  a  strong  Son  of 
God.'' 

"This  is  just  what  the  vulgar  have  in 
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Hercules,  Apollo,  and  other  gods  of  the  my- 
thology. You  imagine  an  ideal  realized  in 
a  man.  What  the  race  expects  to  be  you 
say  a  man  has  already  been,  and  so  the 
people  are  influenced  by  imaginary  per- 
fections. But,  0  Fabian,  God  could  not 
descend  into  matter.  He  could  not  take 
flesh.  He  is  above  being  or  substance,  and 
matter  is  the  fountain  of  corruption  and 
evil." 

"But,  my  dear  philosopher,"  said  Fabian, 
"  what  a  fancy  is  this  to  suppose  that  matter 
or  flesh  has  anything  to  do  with  sin !  It  is 
in  the  mind  that  evil  originates.  When  the 
soul  does  not  keep  its  supremacy  over  the 
body  it  becomes  carnal — that  is,  it  is  ruled 
when  it  ought  to  be  ruler.  But  if  the  mind 
is  pure,  flesh  and  matter  may  also  be  pure. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  anything  derogatory 
to  the  Divine  nature  in  taking  human  flesh. 
Moreover,  if  the  being  of  God  is  so  entirely 
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unknown  to  ns,  how  can  we  say  whetlier  or 
not  it  is  possible  for  Him  to  be  incarnate  ? 
You  say  He  is  above  being  or  substance,  by 
whicb  I  suppose  you  mean  that  He  does  not 
partake  of  being,  but  that  all  creatures 
partake  of  His  being.  We  are  agreed  that 
God  pervades  all  nature.  It  was  His  Word 
or  Wisdom  that  went  forth  at  creation  and 
clothed  itself  in  the  forms  of  matter.  That 
same  Word  goes  forth  day  by  day,  renewing 
the  face  of  the  earth,  so  that,  in  a  sense, 
creation  is  the  visible  image  of  the  invisible. 
What  is  true  of  creation  is  true  of  man  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  supremely  true  of 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  dwelt  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead,  and  to  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  given  without  measure. 
When  God  incarnates  Himself  in  man.  He 
does  not  cease  to  be  God,  nor  does  man 
cease  to  be  man.  When  the  Word  was 
incarnate  in  Jesus,  it  was  still  the  Word, 
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and  Jesus  did  not  lose  His  humanity. 
Moreover,  if  it  be  true  that  we  have 
descended  into  matter  because  of  sins  in  a 
previous  state  of  existence,  why  may  not 
the  Word  have  taken  flesh  to  deliver  us 
from  the  dominion  of  matter?  A  deliverer 
may  come  into  a  prison  without  being  him- 
self a  prisoner,  or  he  may  even,  for  a  time, 
without  degradation  submit  to  be  a  prisoner, 
that  he  may  deliver  others  from  prison." 

"  It  is  true,  0  Fabian,  that  the  Word  or 
Wisdom  of  God  made  the  worlds.  But  why 
that  Word  should  become  incarnate  to  de- 
liver man  I  find  no  reason.  It  was  surely 
possible  to  restore  man  without  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Divine  Word.  A  gradual  ascent 
is  the  Divine  order.  Man  might  rise,  but 
there  was  no  need  for  Deity  to  descend. 
Our  descent  into  matter  is  a  fall — a  punish- 
ment, the  result  of  sin." 

'* Matter,''    said    Fabian,    "may  be   cor- 
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rupted,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  corrupt. 
The  Christians  believe  that  all  God's  works 
are  good,  but  that  sin  was  introduced 
through  the  free  agency  of  man.  God 
deals  with  men  as  free  and  responsible 
beings.  He  reasons  with  man,  and  ever 
since  the  Fall  God  has  been  working  for 
man's  restoration." 

"I  have  read  the  Hebrew  books,"  said 
Plotinus,  "  but  they  contain  strange  histories. 
They  are  but  little  different  from  the  histories 
of  other  nations,  and  where  they  are  better 
it  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  Human 
sins  and  human  follies  are  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Jewish  histories.  They  are 
a  divine  revelation,  just  as  all  that  is  and 
has  been  is  the  revelation  of  the  Divine." 

"  There  is  something  special  here,  0  my 
Plotinus.  Progression  indeed  there  is,  but 
the  hand  of  God  is  ever  visible.  The  Jews 
were  taught  of  God,  but  taught  as  they  were 
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able    to   learn.     Abraham,    accustomed    in 
Cbaldea  to  human  sacrifices,  was  taught  to 
substitute  the  offerings  of  beasts.     God  tries 
him   by   asking    him    to   sacrifice   his   son 
Isaac,  but  when  the  moment  for  the  offering 
came  there  was  a  ram  in  the  thicket ;   and 
what    God    did    with    Abraham    He    did 
with  the  Jews.     He  provided  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Temple  to  take  the  place  of  human 
sacrifices,  and  thus  the  people  were  led  on 
to  the  higher  meaning  of  sacrifice,  which 
was  the  giving  up  of  our  wills  to  the  Divine 
will.      God   told   the  Jews  by  Isaiah   that 
incense  was  an   abomination  to  Him,  and 
that  He  hated  their  appointed  feasts.     He 
preferred  obedience  to  sacrifice  and  offering. 
Isaiah  exhorted  them  to  wash  and  be  clean, 
to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  weU. 
Another  prophet  tells  the  Jews  that  their 
rams  and  their  oil  are  not  required,  but  only 
that  they  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
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humbly  with  God.  When  Christ  came  He 
fulfilled  the  Levitical  law,  and  in  fulfilling  it, 
He  abrogated  the  letter  while  He  perpetuated 
its  spirit.  He  came  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
and  by  His  life  and  death  He  was  the 
Temple,  the  Altar,  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
Great  High  Priest." 

"And  so,"  said  Plotinus,  "  Christians  have 
come  back  to  human  sacrifices  ?  God,  to  be 
propitiated,  required  the  death  of  His  Son. 
Wherein  have  you  improved  on  the  heathen 
idea  of  sacrifice  ?  " 

"I  fear  your  arguments,  0  my  Plotinus, 
because  they  are  so  like  the  truth,"  con- 
tinued Fabian,  glancing  anxiously  at  Quin- 
tilia,  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  *'  They  are 
plausible,  and  yet  they  could  only  be  used 
by  those  who  had  looked  merely  at  the  sur- 
face of  Christianity.  The  Christian  idea 
of  sacrifice  is  the  converse  of  the  heathen. 
The  Gentiles  offered  sacrifices  to  avert  the 
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vengeance  of  tlie  gods,  but  Christ's  sacrifice 
had  its  origin  in  the  divine  beneficence,  and 
was  the  declaration  of  free  forgiveness  to 


men." 


*'  But,  0  Fabian,  do  not  the  Jews 
and  Christians  speak  of  propitiating 
God  ?  " 

"  They  do,  0  Plotinus  ;  the  former  fre- 
quently, and  the  latter  sometimes  ;  nor  am  I 
concerned  to  determine  how  far  their  lan- 
guage answers  to  their  thoughts.  We 
ascribe  to  God  anger,  jealousy,  and  hatred, 
and  yet  we  know  that  He  is  without 
passions.  In  the  same  way  we  may  say 
that  God  is  reconciled  to  us  by  the  death  of 
His  Son,  but  in  reality  God,  through  Christ, 
is  reconciling  man.  The  moving  cause  of 
man's  redemption  is  the  love  of  God.  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  Son." 

'*  This  is  well  said,  0  Fabian,"  answered 
Plotinus;  "but  tell  me,  if  God  was  wilhng 
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to  bring  man  to  Himself,  what  need  for 
God  coming  down  to  man?" 

"I  profess  not,  0  philosopher,"  said 
Fabian,  "to  know  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
There  may  be  reasons  for  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure which  we  do  not  know,  and  perhaps 
could  not  understand.  It  may  be  that  God 
cannot  let  sin  pass  unpunished,  that  He 
cannot  be  unjust,  even  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
Or  it  may  be  that  His  justice  had  to  be 
vindicated  before  the  universe,  and  how 
could  this  be  done  better  than  by  the 
suffering  obedience  of  His  Son?" 

"  And  so,  my  Fabian,  if  Divine  justice  is 
satisfied,  it  matters  not  on  whom  the  suffer- 
ing falls?" 

*'  And  why  should  it,  0  Plotinus,  if  a  pur- 
pose is  to  be  served,  and  that  a  remedial 
purpose?  Vicarious  suffering  is  common 
enough  in  nature.  The  sins  of  individuals 
often  fall  on  the  whole  community.     What 
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seems  unjust  to  us  miglit  not  seem  so  if  we 
saw  the  whole  of  the  Divine  plan." 

Plotinus  was  not  unwilling  to  end  this 
long  discourse.  He  found  that  Fabian  could 
give  a  good  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in 
him. 

Three  days  after  this  conversation  the 
ceremony  of  Acatia's  baptism  was  performed 
at  the  physician's  house. 

Acatia  would  fain  have  made  her  pro- 
fession with  other  catechumens  in  the  midst 
of  the  church,  but  to  this  Paulinus  strongly 
objected. 

"A  crowd  of  witnesses,"  said  he,  "would 
but  excite  thee,  0  my  child.  If  the  rite  is 
to  take  place  at  all,  it  must  be  in  yonder 
warm  peristylium, — although,  by  the  gods, 
I  cannot  understand  what  benefit  thou  wilt 
gain  by  the  washing  of  water !  There  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  sprinkling,  re- 
member.    Immersion  would  send  thee  direct 
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to  Hades.  I  could  call  this  fancy  a  folly  if 
thou  wert  not  sick,  but  the  sick  must  have 
their  way.  After  all,  the  worship  of 
Christus  is  not  worse  than  the  worship  of 
Jupiter." 

To  Quintilia  he  whispered,  "  The  baptism 
is  a  folly,  but  we  must  not  thwart  Acatia, 
for,"  he  added,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  she 
fades  quickly.  The  sweet  blossom  will  fall 
to  the  ground  very  soon.  Alas  !  alas !  I  am 
unmanned  by  the  thought.  Why  fade  fair 
flowers, — flowers  that  have  budded  and 
unfolded  before  mine  eyes, — why  do  they 
fade,  the  most  precious  first?  All  our  care 
can  only  ward  ofi"  the  blighting  breath  for  a 
moment ;  but  we  do  not  grudge  our  service 
if  it  adds  but  one  hour  to  their  existence." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Acatia  received 

her    baptism   in    the    midst    of    approving 

I  friends.     Plotinus  and  the  physician  stood 

,  by  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  Quintilia 
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supported     the     feeble     strength     of    her 
enthusiastic  sister. 

Leaning  upon  her  sister's  arm  the  veiled 
Acatia  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  fountain 
in  the  peristylium,  and  stood  with  bowed 
head  before  the  aged  Fabian. 

He  smiled  as  she  approached,  murmured 
a  few  words  of  silent  prayer,  then,  re- 
moving her  veil,  breathed  upon  her,  that 
she  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
gently  touching  her  ear,  whispered  in  a  low, 
earnest  voice :  — 

"  Ephphatha, — be  opened  !  and  may  God 
send  thee  an  open  understanding  that  thou 
mayst  be  apt  to  learn,  and  ready  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  thee." 

This  done,  Acatia  turned  towards  the 
west  to  renounce  the  darkness  and  the 
devil.  Addressing  Satan  as  though  he 
were  present,  she  said,  "  I  renounce  thee, 
Satan,  all  thy  work,  all  thy  pomp,  and  all 
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thy  service. '^  Then  turning  to  the  east, 
the  birthplace  of  the  light  and  the  glorious 
day,  she  stretched  forth  her  hands  like  one 
about  to  embrace  a  friend,  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  To  Thee,  0  Christ,  I  now 
devote  mj^self." 

As  she  spoke,  a  vision  passed  before  her 
mind.  She  saw  Jesus  smiling  upon  her, 
and  felt  His  hand  touching  her.  For  a 
moment  she  was,  as  it  were,  transformed 
into  an  angel.  Plotinus  and  the  physician 
wondered  at  her  transfiguration.  Quintilia 
fell  upon  her  knees  by  the  edge  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  The  glory  of  God  encompasseth  her 
like  a  garment,'^  whispered  Fabian  ;  and  he 
poured  water  on  the  radiant  face  of  the 
maiden,  and  signing  her  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  baptized  her  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the   Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Then  was  she  anointed  with  oil,  and  then 
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was  given  her  to  drink  a  mixture  of  milk 
and  honey. 

Acatia  was  utterly  exhausted  when  the 
ceremony  was  ended. 

Paulinus  immediately  ordered  her  to  her 
chamber,  and  prepared  her  a  medicinal 
draught. 

"  Drink  and  rest,"  said  he. 

Then  he  hurried  abruptly  away,  and 
shook  off  the  memory  of  the  scene  by  a 
long  visit  to  a  loquacious  and  witty  patient. 

In  the  meantime  Plotinus  said  to  Fabian, 
"I  have  seen  what  has  been  done,  and 
heard  what  has  been  said,  and  I  have 
wondered,  0  Fabian,  if  you  have  no  sense 
of  the  incongruity  of  performing  such  a 
rite  over  Acatia.  She  had  no  sins  for  your 
baptism  to  wash  away.  She  was  already 
among  the  perfect,  and  penetrated  by  the 
presence  of  the  ineffable  One.  You  asked 
her   to    renounce    the    pomps    of   heathen 
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worship.  All  such  pomps  she  had  in  spirit 
renounced.  No  Christian  could  ever  be 
more  opposed  than  she  was  to  what  are 
really  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  idol- 
worship.  And  what  can  you  mean  by 
pronouncing  Acatia  regenerated  after  you 
had  sprinkled  her  with  pure  water?  Can 
a  material  element  purify  the  soul?  or  is 
magic  practised  also  by  Christians  ?  " 

"You  have  not  yet,  0  Plotinus,  learned 
to  understand  the  language  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  body  of  believers  is  called 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  whoever  sincerely 
unites  himself  to  the  Christian  community 
begins  a  new  life.  He  is  rightly  said  to  be 
born  again,  for  he  has  renounced  the  evil  life 
of  the  Gentile  world  and  begun  the  life  of 
righteousness." 

"  And  had  not  Acatia  already  made  great 
progress  in  the  divine  life  ?  "  said  Plotinus. 
"How  then  could  she  be  said  to  be  born 
again  by  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism  2 " 
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"  Certainly,  Plotinus,  Acatia  had  been  a 
partaker  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  had  a 
large  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but 
her  baptism  declared  her  a  member  of  that 
society  which  Christ  established  for  the 
promotion  of  righteousness  in  the  world. 
In  heart  she  was  a  Christian  before  her 
baptism,  or  before  she  believed  in  Christ, 
but  now  she  is  a  visible  member  of  the 
visible  kingdom.  There  is  no  magic  in 
baptism,  but  it  is  a  witness  that  there  is  a 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth/' 

Plotinus  was  silent.  He  thought  of  the 
cit}^  of  philosophers  and  regenerates  which 
he  meant  to  establish,  and  here,  in  a  sense 
somewhat  the  same,  was  a  city  of  God 
already  in  the  world.  He  had  despaired 
of  any  reformation  of  man,  but  he  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  a  city  of  select 
souls. 

"  In  the  world  but  not  of  the  world," 
continued  the  bishop,  ''is  not  the  same  as 
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separation.  The  Christian  believes  in  man. 
The  world,  with  all  its  sin  and  misery,  is 
still  God^s  world ;  and  the  wretches  of 
whom  the  philosophers  despair  are  those  for 
whom  Christ  died.  The  world  is  the  field 
in  which  the  divine  seed  is  sown.  By 
becoming  man  Christ  has  honoured  human 
nature.  As  a  son  and  a  brother  He  has 
shown  that  human  relationships  are  to  be 
hallowed  and  not  despised,  for  by  them  man 
is  to  reach  the  Divine.  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  became  man  that  men  might  be  sons 
of  God.  As  He  is  one  with  the  Father,  so 
all  men  may  be  one  with  the  Father  through 
Him.  Divinity  clothed  itself  with  humanity 
that  humanity  might  be  Divine." 

Plotinus  had  not  sufficiently  collected  his 
thoughts  to  answer  Fabian,  when  suddenly 
the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  great 
noise  in  the  vestibule.  It  was  the  return 
from  Baise  of  Valaria  and  lope. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    NATAL   DAY   OF   ACATIA. 

;T  was  the  morning  after  Acatia's 
baptism,  and  the  weary  maiden 
lay  upon  her  couch  in  her  still 
darkened  chamber,  smiling  over  the  plea- 
sant memory  of  the  scene. 

'^  I  am  now  a  member  of  Thy  Church,  0 
Christ,''  she  whispered  softly  to  herself; 
"call  me  when  Thou  wilt,  for  I  am  no 
longer  afraid  of  the  dark  valley.  It  is  the 
way  to  life." 

Quintilia  stepped  lightly  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  gliding  near  to  the  couch  laid  a 
beautiful  chaplet  of  fresh  white  lilies  upon 
the  coverlid,  at  the  feet  of  her  sister. 
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"I  am  not  asleep,  beloved,"  said  Acatia, 
'*  although  I  was  dreaming.  Whence  come 
the  flowers?  Give  them  into  my  hand 
that  I  may  inhale  their  fragrance,  and  draw 
aside  the  screen  of  the  lattice  that  I  may 
have  more  light  wherewith  to  behold  their 
beauty." 

"The  flowers  are  from  Laurentum," 
answered  Quintilia,  as  she  admitted  a  bright 
ray  of  sunlight  into  the  chamber.  "  Would 
we  were  back  among  its  pleasant  shades 
to  celebrate  the  event  which  they  are  sent 
to  commemorate." 

"What  festival  is  it?  "  asked  Acatia. 

"  lope  will  answer,"  replied  Quintilia,  with 
'  a  smile  at  her  sister's  forgetfulness. 

Then  there  arose  behind  the  arras  which 
separated  the  dormitory  of  Acatia  from  the 
impluvium,  a  soft  melody  drawn  from  the 
strings  of  a  little  harp,  and  lope  was 
presently  heard  singing  : 
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"  Pall  of  silence,  muffle  every  sound ; 

Be  still,  all  life, 
While  mingled  notes,  wedded  to  pleasant  song, 

Floating  along, 
On,  on,  and  on,  like  to  a  whispering  rill, 
Breathe  to  ear  beloved  the  thoughts  which  fill 

The  hearts  around. 

"  We  sing  Acatia,  pure,  and  true,  and  sweet. 

How  sweet  and  true  our  hearts  alone  can  say ; 
Be  hallowed,  morn  that  dawned  upon  her  birth, 
Its  anniversary  a  sacred  day. 

"  Gods  whom  we  know,  and  mystic  God  unknown. 

O'er  her  keep  guard ; 
Endow  her  with  new  gift  of  priceless  strength, 

And  to  full  length 
Stretch  out  her  precious  web  of  life  in  light, 
For  with  it  is  inwrought  our  hearts'  delight : 

Spare  us  our  own  ! ''  ^™ 

The  song  ended,  the  curtain  was  hastily 
withdrawn,  and  the  young  singer  appeared 
smiling  in  the  frame  of  the  entrance  with 
her  harp  cast  at  her  feet,  and  a  burden  of 
roses  in  her  tunica. 

"  Hail,  Acatia !  "  she  cried  gaily.     "  Have 
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I  not  greeted  thee  well  with  my  song — 
Quintilia's  composition?  And  now  I  pour 
out  my  libation." 

She  ran  forward,  dropping  her  roses  as 
she  ran.  Then  with  a  careless  grace  she 
scattered  all  the  blossoms  which  remained 
over  the  couch,  and  flung  her  arms  im- 
pulsively around  Acatia. 

"  0  beloved !  "  she  whispered  with  many 
embraces,  "  the  gods  preserve  thee." 

"  Hear  her,  great  gods ! "  murmured 
Quintilia. 

Acatia  smiled.  "  Precious  are  your  good 
wishes,  dear  ones,"  said  she;  "but  hence- 
forward they  shall  be  no  more  uttered  on 
this  day  of  the  year.  Should  I  live  until 
the  sun  has  made  another  circuit,  I  will 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  my  new  birth 
by  baptism,  as  the  festival  of  my  true 
birth." 

"What   is    the    meaning    of  baptism?" 
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asked  lope,  seating  herself  upon  the  conch 
in  an  attentive  attitude.  ^*  Valaria  laughed 
when  she  was  told  of  the  ceremony  you 
had  had   performed." 

"Valaria's  eyes  are  darkened/'  replied 
Acatia,  flushing  ;  *^  she  has  not  seen  the 
light  which  is  now  revealed  unto  me,  and 
therefore  she  cannot  understand  the 
matter.'^ 

"Nor  will  lope,"  interposed  Quintiha 
quietly.  Then  she  said  to  the  young 
Greek,  "  Go  and  bid  the  slaves  prepare  the 
milk  and  honey  for  thy  cousin." 

And  lope,  snatching  up  a  rose,  tripped 
away  gaily  to  perform  the  errand. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  back,  her 
cheeks  crimson  with  excitement. 

"The  vestibule  is  full  of  messengers," 
she  cried,  "  and  every  one  bringeth  a  chap- 
let  in  honour  of  thy  natal  day.  0  sweet 
Acatia,   how    the    world    doth    love    thee ! 
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Even  Plotinus  the  grave  philosopher  hath 
sent  thee  a  garland  of  flowers,  with  a 
message  that  he  will  visit  thee  at  sunset." 

"It  is  sv^reet  to  be  remembered,"  mur- 
mured Acatia, 

"Take  the  chaplets  into  the  atrium," 
commanded  Quintilia  ;  "  and  give  thanks  to 
the  donors." 

Once  more  lope  flitted  away,  and  once 
more  she  returned  as  speedily. 

"  0  Quintilia  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "there  is 

one   messenger  who  will  not  give  up  his 

gift,  and  he  is  a  patrician  asking  for  thee." 

"  What  is  his  name  ? "  asked  Quintilia 
calmly. 

"That  he  bade  me  not  reveal,"  replied 
lope,  with  an  air  of  mystery.  "He  said, 
'I  pray  thee  only  tell  the  Lady  Quintilia 
that  I  am  come  from  Laberius.'^' 

"Enough,"  said  Quintilia,  "I  will  see 
him." 
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"  He  waits  for  thee  in  the  peristylium," 
shouted  back  lope,  as  she  disappeared,  and 
Quintilia   walked   thoughtfully  thither. 

The  beams  of  the  morning  sun  were 
shining  upon  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  peristylium.  The  water  glittered  as  it 
shot  upward  almost  to  the  opening  in  the 
roof,  and  sparkled  as  it  fell  downward 
splashing  into  the  four  marble  basins  which 
caught  but  could  not  retain  its  sportive 
stream.  The  polished  pavement,  the 
trembling  foliage,  the  purple  hem  of  the 
messenger,  were  all  bedewed  with  liquid 
crystals.  The  playful  water  even  cast  them 
into  the  stranger's  thoughtful  face,  but  his 
reverie  was  not  disturbed.  With  folded 
arms  and  stately  attitude  he  continued  to 
gaze  at  the  reflection  of  his  countenance  in 
the  water  until  a  light  footfall  was  heard 
behind  him. 

Then   he   turned    hastily,    banished    the 
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peculiar  smile  which  had  been  disfiguring 
his  lips,  and  saluted  Quintilia  with  a  low 
reverence,  low  because  it  was  destined  to 
conceal  a  slight  confusion. 

Quintilia  paused  abruptly,  and  with 
difficulty  controlled  a  more  pronounced 
expression  of  her  surprise. 

Bromius  the  Sophist  stood  before  her. 

*'You  come  from  Laberius,"  she  said, 
with  calmness.  "  He  has  chosen  a  strange 
messenger."  But  her  fingers  moved 
nervously  as  she  spoke,  and  her  face  was 
very  pale. 

"Yes,  I  come  from  Laberius,"  echoed 
Bromius.  "  He  hath  sent  fruit  and  flowers 
to  Acatia.  Hither,  Lucas.  Bring  thy 
graceful  burden." 

He  beckoned  to  a  little  figure  that  was 
standing  in  a  deep  shadow  that  almost 
concealed  its  form,  and  a  yellow-haired 
youth  of  singular  beauty  ran  forward  with 
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an  elegantly -woven  basket  full  of  autumnal 
gifts,  which  he  placed  at  the  feet  of 
Quintilia. 

"  Acatia  thanks  her  brother,"  said  Quin- 
tilia.    And  she  was  about  to  retire. 

But  Bromius  interposed.  "  One  mo- 
ment," said  he  anxiously.  "  You  remark, 
0  Quintilia,  that  Laberius  hath  chosen  a 
strange  messenger,  but  you  do  not  ask  the 
reason  why." 

"Why?"  said  Quintilia  quietly. 

The  Sophist  glanced  hastily  around  the 
peristylium.  The  boy  had  retired  in  obedi- 
ence to  previous  commands,  and  there  was 
no  sound  of  other  presence.  They  were 
alone — alone.  God- sent  opportunity  !  He 
would  not  let  the  precious  moment  slip  by. 
He  caught  her  hand  and  retained  it  in  his 
grasp,  despite  the  slight  resistance  which 
she  made. 

"I  will  tell  thee  why,"  he  said,  in  a  low, 
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earnest  voice.  "  Because  I  desired  to  see 
you.  I  have  had  no  peace  of  mind  since  I 
saw  you  last.  Your  face  hath  haunted  me. 
It  is  imaged  upon  my  heart,  and  I  can  do 
nothing  else  but  regard  it.  Quintilia,  I  love 
thee." 

The  very  lips  of  Quintilia  were  pale. 

"  I  rescued  thee,"  continued  the  Sophist, 
in  a  passionate  whisper.  "  Thy  life  was 
in  danger,  and  I  risked  my  own  to 
save  it.  So  will  I  risk  all  I  have  for 
thee.  Trust  me,  0  Quintilia, — be  mine,  be 
mine !  " 

Quintilia  gazed  at  the  eager  countenance, 
flushed  with  hope — the  flashing,  uneasy 
eyes — that  hungry  look  of  love  which 
appears  at  such  rare  moments — with  the 
immobility  of  a  statue.  She  stood  like  one. 
Her  hand  did  not  stir  in  his  now,  and  it  had 
grown  cold — cold  as  a  marble  hand,  while 
he  spoke. 
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Surprise  had  struck  her  dumb.  It 
seemed  to  have  petrified  her  form. 

"Better  had  it  been  to  die  with  thee  in 
my  arms  than  to  hve  as  I  have  hved  since  I 
saw  thee,''  murmured  Bromius. 

If  only  Valaria   or   lope   or   some   slave   ' 
would  come  into  the  peristylium  then  the  i| 
spell  would  be  broken  ;  but  these  interrup- 
tions do  not  occur  when  they  are  desired. 

"  I  must  speak,"  thought  Quintilia,  but  i 
she  knew  not  what  to  say, 

Bromius  waited  with  strange  patience — 
gazing  at  her— bewildering  her  with  his 
gaze,  making  it  every  moment  more  difficult 
for  her  to  speak. 

Suddenly  he  stooped  down  and  pressed 
a  passionate  kiss  upon  the  hand  which  he 
held. 

Quintilia  was  aroused.  The  blood 
coursed  through  her  heart,  spread  rapidly 
over  her  neck  and  bosom,  mounted  to  her 
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brow.  She  was  no  longer  the  calm  and 
cold  Quintilia,  and  Bromius  drew  back, 
startled  at  the  transfiguration.  A  latent  fire 
was  suddenly  fanned  into  flames,  and  its 
reflection  was  seen  in  the  whole  coun- 
tenance of  Quintilia.  She  was  no  longer 
immobile.  Every  feature  glowed,  and 
expressed  the  emotion  which  agitated  her 
heart.  The  curves  of  her  lips  trembled, 
her  nostrils  were  distended.  Blue  veins 
showed  themselves  in  her  pure  forehead, 
and  her  eyes  shot  fire. 

"  Ye  gods  !  '^  she  exclaimed.  "  What 
madness  is  this  ?  I  thank  thee  for  my  life, 
0  Claudius  Bromius,  but  I  would  rather  die 
than  be  thy  bride  ! " 

The  Sophist  became  white.  He  drew  up 
his  stately  figure  to  its  full  height,  and 
forcing  a  calmness  which  he  did  not  feel, 
inquired   hoarsely  if  that   were  indeed  so. 

"Indeed  so,"  echoed  Quintilia  in  a  low 
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but  firm  voice,  with  the  colour  fading  out  of 
her  cheek  as  rapidly  as  it  had  bloomed. 

An  expression  of  intense  pain  flitted  over  jl 
the  countenance  of  the  Sophist,  and  he 
pressed  his  hand  over  the  region  of  his 
heart,  as  though  he  had  been  wounded  by  a 
sharp  instrument.  Then  he  seemed  to 
struggle  with  the  pain,  to  strive  in  vain  to 
conquer  it. 

Quintilia  was  moved  :  she  felt  pity,  and 
the  emotion  showed  itself  in  her  gaze. 

*'  Alas,"  she  said,  "  how  unhappy  am  I  to 
give  thee  pain  !  " 

She  would  have  said  the  same,  she  would 
have  looked  the  same,  if  it  had  been  a 
wounded  animal,  the  most  insignificant 
upon  earth* 

But  Bromius  was  comforted. 

There  was  to  be  had,  however,  a  greater 
consolation  than  that  which  could  be 
derived    from    pity,   and   the   Sophist  was 
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determined  to  procure  it  before  Quintilia 
retired.  She  was  evidently  impatient  to  be 
gone. 

"  Tell  me/'  said  he,  catching  the  hem  of  her 
tunica,  *'  tell  me  before  thou  goest,  dost  thou 
love  another?     0  Quintilia,  answer  me." 

The  pleading  voice  reached  Quintilia' s 
heart.  The  troubled  expression  brought 
the  tears  into  her  eyes.  She  could  not 
refuse  a  reply. 

Gently  seeking  to  withdraw  her  robe,  she 
murmured  softly : — 

"  Whom  should  I  love,  /  that  am  devoted 
to  solitude  and  attendance  upon  my  sister? 
I  love  no  man,  and  while  she  liveth  I  wed 
not." 

"Then  may  hope  exist,"  exclaimed 
Bromius,  with  a  clearing  countenance. 
"  The  decree  of  no  maiden  is  irrevocable." 

"Impossible,"  said  Quintilia  firmly. 
"Hope   must    die, — it    must    die    now,    0 
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Claudius  Bromius.  I  do  not  love  thee, — 
I  cannot  and  will  not.  Nay,  more,"  she 
added,  with  a  singular  earnestness  :  "  did 
I  learn  to  love  thee,  then  it  must  end. 
Knowest  thou  not,  0  patrician,  that  I  scorn 
those  things  which  constitute  what  thou 
reckonest  happiness  ?  " 

"  I  could  learn  to  despise  them  also  in  thy 
presence,  under  thy  influence,"  whispered 
Bromius  passionately. 

'* Never!  "  replied  Quintilia,  with  empha- 
sis. "  Perchance  thou  wouldst  despise 
them  for  a  moment,  but  soon  their  influence 
would  assert  its  dominion.  Did  I  love  thee, 
Claudius  Bromius,  I  could  not  trust  thee, 
and  therefore  do  not  deceive  thyself  with 
empty  hopes.  Our  paths  are  diverse.  Go 
thy  way,  but  choose  a  better  road,  and  not 
that  which  leads  to  destruction.  Forget 
that  thou  hast  ever  been  disturbed  by 
thoughts    of   me.      My    shadow    will    fade 
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quickly  in  the  presence  of  occupations,  or 
amusements  if  thou  wilt  still  frequent  the 
haunts  of  pleasure.  Not  long  lingers  a 
phantom  we  are  strenuous  to  banish.  Fare 
thee  well.  I  pray  thee,  loose  my  robe  and 
let  me  go.  My  nay  is  nay,  and  thou  must 
so  accept  it.  Loose  my  robe,  and  let  us 
end  an  interview  which  must  be  painful  to 
us  both." 

She  spoke  with  the  bearing  of  an 
empress,  and  Bromius,  feeling  that  she 
would  summon  assistance  if  he  did  not 
obey  her  commands,  hastily  dropped  the 
hem  of  her  tunica  ;  but  the  next  moment 
he  caught  it  up  again,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  whispered,  '*  I  can  drop  my  hold  of 
thy  robe  at  thy  command,  but  I  cannot 
banish  thy  image  from  my  mind.  The 
gods  help  me  !    I   vow   to   make  thee  my 


own." 


Quintilia  vouchsafed  no  answer;  gathering 
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her  robes  together,  as  though  she  feared 
they  would  be  made  again  the  means  of 
detaining  her,  she  passed  hurriedly,  but 
with  extraordinary  dignity,  out  of  the 
peristylium. 


26; 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    BANQUET. 

^SI^^HE  hour  of  the  ccena  had  arrived, 
and  with  a  graceful  gesture  of 
the  hand  Claudius  Bromius  con- 
ducted his  guests  towards  the  spacious 
saloon  where  he  had  ordered  his  banquet 
to  be  prepared. 

Down  a  corridor  paved  with  mosaic  of 
the  richest  design,  ornamented  with  classic 
paintings  by  the  most  skilful  artists  of  the 
age,  and  lighted  by  silver  candelabra  of 
elaborate  beauty,  the  guests  followed  their 
[lost  into  an  inner  apartment,  which  was 
idorned  with  a  splendour  that  eclipsed  all 
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those  parts  of  the  house  with  which  they  \ 
were  already  acquainted. 

"  Here,''    said  Bromius,    "  emperors  have 
feasted. " 

The  daylight  was  excluded  by  heavy 
hangings  of  variegated  tapestry,  and  the 
quivering  flames  of  innumerable  golden 
lamps  supplied  its  absence.  Placed  in 
every  corner  of  the  hall,  upon  tripods  of 
curious  workmanship,  branching  from  the 
marble  columns  which  supported  the  roof, 
held  aloft  by  statues,  swinging  from  the 
gilded  ceiling,  making  the  centre-pieces 
of  every  ebony  table,  the  lamps  cast  a 
brilliance  like  the  sun  from  end  to  end 
of  the  vast  apartment — a  brilliance  which 
was  increased  a  hundredfold  by  their  reflec- 
tion in  the  various  vessels  of  precious  metai 
which  were  set  upon  the  polished  pavement 
and  enthroned  upon  the  silver  sideboards. 

Three  tables,  arranged  in  a  figure  resem- 
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bling  tliat  of  theHebrew  f),  composed  the 
festive  board.  Coucbes  for  the  guests  were 
placed  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  inner  space 
was  reserved  for  the  convenience  of  the 
servitors.  The  centre  of  this  space  was 
occupied  by  a  small  table,  which  held  some 
exquisitely-wrought  images  of  the  gods,  the 
familiar  lares,^  and  the  sacred  salt-cellar,  with 
a  display  of  fruit  and  flowers,  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  which  were  to  be  purchased 
in  the  tahernce  of  Rome. 

"  Be  seated,  0  my  friends,"  said  Claudius 
Bromius,  in  the  suasory  tones  of  hospitality, 
while  with  his  finger  he  indicated  to  each  of 
his  guests — seven  in  number— the  places 
assigned  to  them  on  the  cedar-wood  couches 
veneered  with  tortoise-shell. 

To  Laberius  was  given  the  seat  of  honour. 

"  And  wherefore?"  asked  the  young  priest 
languidly,  as  he  sank  listlessly  on  the  white 
cushions  stuffed  with  feathers  and  heavily 
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embroidered     with     gold     by     Babylonian 
fingers. 

**  Art  thou  not  the  brother  of  Quintilia, 
empress  of  my  heart?"  answered  Bromius, 
in  a  whisper. 

The  pale,  worn  face  of  Laberius  was 
instantly  flushed,  and  he  moved  with  un- 
easiness on  his  soft  couch  ;  but  the  Sophist 
took  no  notice  of  the  effect  which  his  words 
had  produced,  and  the  attention  of  the 
guests  was  diverted  by  a  sudden  blast  of 
trumpets. 

Then  appeared  beautiful  slaves,  houris 
stolen  from  foreign  lands.  Keeping  time 
to  the  measure  of  the  music,  they  tripped 
towards  the  now  reclining  guests,  dropped 
gracefully  upon  their  knees,  and  unfastened 
their  sandals.  At  the  same  time  boys  like 
Loves  presented  them  with  water  in  silver 
bowls  for  their  ablutions,  and  a  choice  of 
garlands  was  laid  before  the  company. 
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"  Roses  for  me,"  cried  the  Sophist,  crown- 
ing his  brow.  "  It  is  true  they  fade  rapidly, 
but  they  are  beautiful  while  they  live." 

"  I  like  not  the  thought  of  fading,"  re- 
marked Laberius,  choosing  a  wreath  of  ever- 
green ivy. 

"  Why  should  we  think  of  it  ?  "  replied 
a  guest,  appropriating  a  crown  of  swiftly- 
perishing  lilies  for  his  diadem. 

"  Be  myrtle  my  selection,"  exclaimed 
Aulus  Camillus.  "  Its  scent  conjure th  a 
sweet  memory." 

Laberius  bit  his  lip. 

When  every  guest  was  supplied  with  a 
garland,  Claudius  Bromius  arose,  and  poured 
out  a  libation  to  the  gods.  Then  he  said, 
"  He  that  would  do  a  thing  well  should  do 
it  with  aU  his  might.  My  friends,  we  are 
met  together  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
a  banquet,  and  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
make  its  various  attributes  worthy  of  your 
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commendation.  Show  no  modesty,  but  help 
yourselves  with  the  freedom  of  one  who  be- 
longeth  to  the  house.  A  just  appreciation  of 
my  efforts  will  overwhelm  me  with  honour." 
There  was  a  shout  of  applause,  and 
when  it  died  away  the  host  snapped  his 
fingers. 

Instantly  there  was  another  blast  of 
trumpets,  and  the  first  course  was  brought 
into  the  apartment  upon  a  bronze  plateau, 
ornamented  by  a  scene  from  the  "  Iliad " 
wrought  in  splendid  bas-relief.  It  was 
borne  forward  upon  the  interlaced  arms  of 
three  maidens — Graces.  With  light  tripping 
footsteps  they  approached  the  triclinium, 
and  set  their  curious  and  fragrant  burden 
upon  the  table  before  the  host. 

"  Hail,  god  of  love ! "  exclaimed  Bromius, 
referring  to  a  little  image  skilfully  fashioned 
out  of  pastry,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  plateau.     "  Observe,  0   my  friends, 
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with  what  art  my  new  cook  hath  modelled 
his  limbs.     By  sweet  Venus,  I  am  inclined 
to  give   him  marble   henceforward  for   the 
perpetuation  of  his   genius.     I    assure  you 
that    garum  from    which    Cupid    rises    so 
gracefully  is  a  sauce  beyond  praise.     Aulus 
Camillus,  do  not  stand  on  ceremony.     Try 
its  flavour  with  one  of  these  smoking  sau- 
sages.    Marcus  Lucas,  what  will  tempt  your 
appetite  ?     These  silver  quivers  which  lie  at 
the  feet  of  Cupid  are  full  of  black  and  white 
olives.     Only  a  cook  that  cost   a  hundred 
thousand    sesterces   could   have   preserved 
them  until  this  season  of  the  year.     There 
also   are  Syrian    plums  mixed  with  pome- 
granate seeds.     Was  ever  such  a  device  for 
the  representation  of  glowing  coals?     Eucol- 
plus,    you   do   not   eat.       Do   you  observe 
yonder  snails  and  oysters  gathered  from  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  those  salads 
flavoured  daintily  with  mint  and  rue  ?  " 
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"Fresh  fish  forme,"  answered  Eucolpiiis, 
'^  and  fresh  taduca  with  a  drauglit  of  viulsum, 
I  will  begin  with  a  portion  least  juggled  out 
of  its  original  flavour." 

And  instantly  the  dish  he  required  was 
brought  to  his  side,  with  a  goblet  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  Falernian  wine  and  Hymettian 
honey. 

The  guests  were  occupied  in  feasting  on 
these  delicacies  when  a  second  and  smaller 
tray  was  brought  into  the  saloon  and  placed 
on  a  vacant  spot  within  the  first.  It  held 
an  artfully  manufactured  nest  of  sweetmeat, 
over  which  brooded  a  majestic  eagle,  with 
outspread  wings.  The  noble  bird  appeared 
about  to  peck  savagely  at  the  company,  and 
some  of  them  instinctively  shrank  backwards 
as  the  nest  and  its  occupant  were  set  down 
before  them. 

*'  Be  not  deceived  by  appearances,  0  my 
friends  !  "  exclaimed  Bromius  ;  "  the  eagle  is 
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not  Eoman,  and  therefore  his  fierce  counte- 
nance can  be  no  cause  of  alarm.  Let  us  see 
what  spoils  we  can  take  from  him." 

The  Sophist  thrust  his  hand  under  the 
eagle  and  produced  a  ringdove  delicately 
seasoned. 

At  the  same  time  two  boys  appeared, 
habited  in  green  tunics  and  garlanded  with 
vine  leaves.  They  carried  a  curious 
amphora^  which  bore  about  its  ornaments 
the  signs  of  a  great  age. 

"  Opimianum !  "  exclaimed  the  guests, 
eager  to  examine  the  ancient  inscription  on 
the  label. 

"Laid  down  by  a  matron  of  my  family, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
virtuous  woman  of  her  time,"  remarked 
Bromius. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  Aulus  Camillus. 

"  Hear  the  story  while  the  vessel  is  being 
opened,"   replied  the  Sophist.     "  Her "  name 
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was  Claudia,  but  her  conduct  was  so  ex- 
emplary that  her  friends  and  the  women  of 
the  neighbouring  nations  were  accustomed 
to  call  her  Casta.  One  day  the  husband  of 
Casta  died,  and  she  tore  her  hair  and  beat 
her  breast  according  to  the  fashion  of 
mourners.  But  these  common  expressions 
of  grief  were  not  sufficient  to  proclaim  the 
sorrow  of  the  widow.  She  accompanied  the 
corpse  into  the  vault  where  it  was  placed, 
and  began  to  watch  by  it  after  the  Greek 
custom.  Parents  and  relatives  and  magis- 
trates could  not  persuade  her  from  this 
office,  and  so  at  length  she  was  left  to  weep 
in  peace.  One  faithful  maid  alone  remained 
to  trim  the  lamp  that  shed  a  feeble  light 
over  the  sad  scene.  Five  days  and  five 
nights  the  lady  kept  vigil,  weeping  and 
fasting,  and  all  the  land  talked  of  her  great 
love  and  extraordinary  constancy.  In  the 
meantime   there  happened  a  trial   of  three 
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criminals,  and  they  were  condemned  to  be 
crucified.  The  execution  took  place  close  by 
the  vault  where  the  bereaved  Casta  was 
pouring  forth  her  lamentation,  and  a  soldier 
was  left  to  guard  the  bodies  during  the  night. 
Coming  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  he 
looked  in  to  offer  some  consolation,  and 
strove  to  persuade  the  occupants  to  eat  a 
portion  of  his  food.  Both  refused  the 
generous  offer ;  but  at  length  the  pleasant 
scent  of  the  wine  overcame  the  scruples  of 
the  handmaid,  and  when  she  had  drunk  of  it 
she  could  no  longer  resist  the  craving  of 
hunger.  Then  she  said  to  her  mistress, 
'  Do  you  think  that  departed  souls  regard 
our  care  ?  what  will  it  profit  thee  to  starve 
thyself?  Wilt  thou  in  spite  of  fate  revive 
thy  husband  ?  This  is  folly  :  the  very  body 
over  which  thou  weepest  would  advise  thee, 
could  it  speak,  to  make  the  best  of  thy  life.' 
Much  more    she   said,    and    presently  the 
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matron  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded.  I 
need  not  tell  the  rest,  for  I  perceive  by 
your  faces  that  you  know  something  of  the 
story." 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  replied  one  of  the  guests. 
"  It  is  well  known,  but  we  did  not  guess 
the  relationship  of  our  host  to  the  virtuous 
lady." 

"  A  libation  to  her  shade,"  exclaimed  an- 
other. "  Where  shall  we  find  such  wit  among 
our  own  women  in  these  days  ?  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  her  expression  when  she 
gave  permission  for  the  body  of  her  husband 
to  be  hung  upon  the  cross  in  the  place  of  the 
body  which  had  been  stolen,  to  save  the 
life  of  the  soldier  who  had  neglected  his 
duty." 

The  remains  of  the  first  course  were  now 
removed.  A  slave  wiped  the  table  with  a 
purple  cloth,  and  a  succession  of  strange 
and  dainty  dishes  were  placed  before  the 
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guests.  It  would  require  space  to  describe 
them.  The  modern  professor  of  the 
cuUnary  art  would  have  stood  aghast  at  the 
preparations  and  their  appearance.  Never 
was  fowl  so  dressed  or  fish  served  in  such 
eccentric  modes.  Capons  and  field-fares, 
pigeons  and  peacocks,  pheasants  and  ring- 
doves, came  to  table  in  a  disguise  rather 
calculated  to  affright  than  to  provoke  the 
appetite.  Here  a  fatted  hare  ingeniously 
changed  into  a  Pegasus  appeared  about  to 
spring  from  the  dish  ;  and  there  the  head  of 
a  boar,  adorned  with  a  hunting  cap,  grinned 
fiercely  at  the  guests,  and  observed  their 
every  movement  with  terrible  eyes.  The 
work  of  the  scissor  was  incessant,  for  our 
ancients  seemed  determined  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  their  entertainer.  Assist- 
ed, however  by  a  couple  of  expert  carvers, 
the  scissor  performed  his  duties  with  great 
swiftness    and    solemnity,    not    failing    to 
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flourish  his  knife  to  the  measure  of  the 
music,  which  was  continually  echoing 
through  the  saloon.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
startling  noise  overhead.  The  ceiling  was 
seen  to  open,  and  an  elegant  golden  basket 
of  rare  fruit  suspended  by  three  chains 
descended  upon  the  table.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  shower  of  gifts  to  be  shared 
among  the  guests. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of 
the  dancers,  and  a  curtain  behind  one  of  the 
silver  sideboards  was  instantly  drawn  aside. 
It  revealed  a  dark  recess,  but  the  gloom  was 
soon  dispelled  by  a  galaxy  of  beautiful  forms 
habited  in  garments  of  material  called  by  the 
poets  woven  wind.  One  by  one  they  glided 
swiftly  forward,  intertwining  their  garlands  of 
flowers  as  they  advanced.  Wreaths  of  flowers 
encircled  their  waists  and  their  bare  arms, 
chains  of  flowers  bound  them  together  in  a 
graceful  captivity.     Round  and  round  they 
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whirled  with,  tinkling  ankle  bells,  with 
flying  hair,  with  flushing  cheeks,  and 
sparkling  eyes.  No  longer  their  fleet  feet 
seemed  to  touch  the  ground — the  sweet 
saffron-scented  sawdust  was  scattered  about 
them  like  a  cloud — a  shower  of  petals  fell 
from  their  flowers.  Their  garments  became 
as  wings,  and  the  heated  atmosphere  was 
fanned  into  coolness  by  their  movements. 
On  and  on  they  danced,  now  in  the  space 
between  the  tables,  deftly  avoiding  the 
servitors,  now  behind  the  couches  of  the 
guests— up  the  hall  and  down  the  hall, 
hand  in  hand,  one  after  the  other,  in  a 
circle  ;  a  queen  in  their  midst — a  queen 
leaping,  poising,  spinning,  with  a  grace  and 
a  rapidity  exceeding  theirs — with  a  fairer 
face,  with  a  laughter  that  rang  out  clearer 
and  more  merrily  above  the  wild  music 
which  proceeded  from  an  invisible  source,  and 
a  heart — a  heart  full  of  tears.     Alas,  0  Lela ! 
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''  A  libation  to  Galatea,"  cried  Claudius 
Bromius.  "Three  cyathi  to  each  letter  of 
her  name.  Lela !  Lela !  Health  to  the 
most  graceful,  most  expert,  and  most 
modest  daughter  of  Terpsichore !  Long 
may  thy  gifted  feet  describe  magic  circles 
for  our  entertainment.  Drink,  my  friends, 
drink !  None  equal  to  Lela  in  all  Rome. 
The  gods  preserve  our  little  dancer !  " 

He  emptied  the  jewelled  cup  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  He  took  the  garland  of 
roses  which  encircled  his  brow,  and  cast  it 
towards  the  favourite.  Every  guest  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  a  great  pile  of 
flowers  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  dancer. 
Blushing  she  bent  over  it,  and  extracted  a 
spray  of  myrtle.  It  was  from  the  wreath 
of  Aulus  Camillus  ;  but  who  would  know 
that?     She  put  it  in  her  bosom  and  smiled. 

"  I  cannot  wear  all  the  blossoms,"  she 
said  simply  ;  and  then  she  sprang  into  the 
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air  and  alighted  agilely  in  tlie  very  midst  of 
the  flowers,  and  so  struck  the  key-note  of 
a  wilder  dance  than  that  which  had  just 
ended.  There  was  a  tear  in  the  poor  child's 
eye  which  she  wished  to  conceal. 

The  night  wore  on,  the  flowers  drooped 
in  the  fresh  garlands  of  the  guests,  and  the 
thrice-trimmed  lamps  burnt  dim,  but  the 
caldarium  still  steamed,  the  vessel  for  snow 
was  again  replenished,  the  cyathus  was  yet 
dipped  in  the  mixing  bowl,  the  dice  con- 
tinued to  rattle  on  the  table  of  terebinthus- 
wood. 

Weary  Lela  longed  to  be  gone,  but  her 
face  betrayed  not  the  thought  in  her  heart. 
Bright  she  looked,  and  gaily  rippled  her 
laughter.  She  did  not  return  the  compli- 
ments which  were  paid  to  her  in  the  manner 
of  her  companions,  but  she  was  quick  at 
jest  and  repartee,  and  eager  to  afford  to  the 
friends    of    her  patron    all    the   amusement 
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which    her    simple    soul    now    pronounced 
innocent. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  unexpected  move- 
ment. A  curtain  was  abruptly  withdrawn, 
and  a  shrouded  figure  was  seen  standing  in 
the  entrance  thus  revealed.  Lela  turned 
pale.  She  had  expected  the  event.  She 
had  been  casting  furtive  glances  in  the 
direction  of  that  arras  throughout  the  ban- 
quet, but  still  she  was  startled.  Her  com- 
panions screamed  and  clutched  the  arms 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  seated.  The 
astonished  and  wine-bedulled  guests  stared 
stupidly  at  the  intruder.  Bromius  alone  re- 
tained his  self-command.  Cup  in  hand  he 
arose,  and  required  the  name  of  his 
visitor — the  reason  of  his  intrusion. 

For  answer  the  disguising  toga  was 
dropped,  and  the  philosopher  Plotinus  stood 
before  the  company. 

"  Salve ^     0     Plotinus ! "    said     Bromius, 
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gracefully,  for  lie  was  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation  ;  "what  can  bring 
the  personification  of  virtue  into  this  place? 
Will  you  take  us  by  storm  into  the  Elysium 
you  eulogize,  since  you  cannot  persuade  us 
to  enter  it  by  eloquent  words?'' 

The  philosopher  appeared  to  consider  his 
reply.  He  stood  still,  with  his  arms  folded 
and  his  face  dark  with  thought.  His 
attitude,  his  mood,  impressed  a  deep  silence 
upon  the  company,  and  before  it  was  broken 
he  thus  spoke  : — 

"*J  will  meet  thee  at  PhiUppi^'  said  the 
ghost  of  Ceesar  when  it  appeared  to  Brutus 
at  the  midnight  hour ;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  Brutus  was  slain.  That  retribution 
which  overtook  Brutus  will  overtake  every 
transgressor.  The  gods  have  sent  me  to 
startle  you  in  the  midst  of  your  revelry. 
You  may  banish  the  memory  of  mortality, 
but  you  cannot  banish  the  thing  itself." 
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The  sudden  advent  of  the  philosopher 
took  the  company  by  surprise.  If  at  first 
there  was  a  disposition  to  resent  his  inter- 
ference, it  soon  gave  place  to  seriousness. 
The  mere  presence  of  Plotinus  was  enough 
to  banish  all  levity. 

"If,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  no  dread  of 
Divine  justice,  if  you  are  careless  of  the  future, 
if  you  fear  not  the  dark  dwellings  of  Hades, 
then  rejoice  in  the  dance  and  the  song,  and 
dispel  all  thought  by  libations  to  the  god  of 
wine.  You  may  in  your  moments  of  mirth 
persuade  yourselves  that  death  is  nothing, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  after  death  ;  but 
the  voice  of  God  in  my  soul  declares  with  a 
conviction  which  I  cannot  resist  that  there 
is  a  life  beyond  life.  We  live  now,  and 
therefore  we  must  live  again  even  as  we 
have  lived  before.  The  memory  of  pre- 
existence  may  be  obliterated  in  the  human 
soul,  but  no  life  is  ever  lost.     The  soul  par- 
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takes  of  the  being  of  God.  It  is  itself 
being,  and  therefore  its  annihilation  is  not 
possible.  It  is  this  which  makes  life 
solemn.  By  our  present  acts  we  form  our 
characters,  and  our  characters  determine 
our  destinies.  So  long  as  we  love  the  sen- 
sual we  abide  in  the  Hades  of  matter  :  the 
flesh  has  dominion  over  the  spirit.  But  if 
we  rise  above  sense,  and  love  the  life  that 
becomes  the  dignity  of  the  soul,  then  we 
shall  come  to  true  blessedness.  The  gods 
have  endowed  you,  Claudius  Bromius,  with 
great  gifts.  You  have  learning,  talents, 
taste,  and  wealth,  and  you  have  health  to 
enjoy  them  all.  But  life  is  brief  Feeble 
old  age  will  ere  long  overtake  us  all,  and 
then  the  glitter  that  now  deceives  you  will 
have  gone  from  your  pleasures.  The  viper 
will  be  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  the 
apple  that  now  looks  so  beautiful  will  be 
found    rotten    within.       Your    momentary 
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satisfactions  will  then  be  found  unsatisfying, 
and  the  soul,  destitute  of  its  true  portion, 
will  feel  hell  within  itself  Your  revellings 
are  contrary  to  nature  and  reason.  They 
waste  the  strength  of  the  body  and  they 
destroy  the  harmony  of  the  soul." 

Plotinus  paused,    and  Bromius    instantly 
arose. 

"  We  cannot  but  esteem  the  motives  which 
have  brought  Plotinus  hither,' '  Bromius 
said  in  his  blandest  accents.  "  He  acts 
according  to  the  dictates  of  a  voice  which 
he  believes  to  be  speaking  within  his  soul. 
The  principle  by  which  he  is  animated  is  the 
purest  which  man  can  conceive.  It  is  love  for 
us,  care  for  our  well-being.  He  believes  that 
we  are  in  danger,  and  he  risks  his  life  for  our 
deliverance.  To  him  we  are  as  men  walking 
on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  and  he  lifts  his 
voice,  and  that  a  mighty  voice,  to  warn  us  of 
our  danger.    But  while  we  thank  him  we  can 
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assure  him  of  our  safety.    It  is  from  no  spirit 
of  rashness,  but  from  principles  dehberately 
adopted,  that  we  thus  live.    If  there  be  gods, 
it  is  to  them  we  owe  both  the  capacity  and 
the  measure  of  enjoyment.  Lotus  then  freely 
drink  the  cup  of  lifers  pleasures,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  what  the  gods  have  given  us.     And 
if  there  be  no  gods,  there  is  still  reason  for 
our  enjoying  life  as  best  we  may.     If  there 
are  no  gods,  what  cause  have  we  to  dread 
retribution?     Plotinus  has  spoken  of  a  future 
life.      What  do  we  know  of  it?      Nothing 
more  than  we  know  of  a  past  existence,  the 
memory  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  oblite- 
rated from  the  soul.     If  we  have  lived  before, 
the    consciousness    of   that    existence    has 
ceased  ;  and   if  we   are   to  live  again,  the 
present  consciousness  may  in  like  manner 
have  ceased.     If  Plotinus  has  a  conviction 
which  he  cannot  resist,  that  is  his  business. 
It  serves   him,  but  it  is  nothing  to  us  who 
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have  no  sucli  conviction.     The  future  is  as 
dark  as  the  past.     Our  lives  are  bounded  by 
a  sleep.     No  god  speaks.      No  spirit  comes 
from    other    spheres.       Why     should     we 
indulge  in  dreams  of  a  God  whom  by  the 
very  limitation  of  our  faculties  we  cannot 
know,  and  who  has  not  revealed  Himself  to 
man  ?     That  our  souls  are  eternal  and  of  the 
substance  of  God,   is  a  pure  fancy  of  the 
disciples  of  Plato.      Such  conjectures  may 
amuse  ingenious  minds.     When  set  forth  by 
a  Plotinus  they  are  as  beautiful  as  the  dew- 
besprinkled  cobwebs  of  a  summer  morning, 
and  as  easily  swept  away.      If  all  is  so  un- 
certain, our  duty  is  to  make  the  most  of  our 
present  life.     But  be  it  known  to  Plotinus, 
that  we  possess  our  pleasures,  and  are  not 
possessed  by  them.     We  are  the  masters, 
and  we  make  them  our  servants,  and  when 
we    have  made   the  most  of    life    we    go 
down  to  the  grave  satisfied  that  we  have  had 
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our  day  and  spent  it  well ;  and  even  should 
we  have  made  life  shorter  by  our  enjoy- 
ments,—  a  most  unlikely  event, — we  still 
acknowledge  that  a  short,  pleasant  life  is 
better  than  a  long  one  of  asceticism  and 
self-denial." 

The  grace,  the  ease,  the  dexterity  with 
which  Bromius  spoke  overwhelmed  all  the 
guests.  Even  Plotinus  felt  that  he  had 
put  a  goodly  outside  on  the  philosophy  of 
pleasure.  Plotinus  could  say  nothing  so 
plausible,  so  apparently  conclusive,  so  free 
from  all  mystery,  and  at  once  so  definite 
and  practical.  There  had  been  no  defence 
of  sensuality,  but  rather  an  assertion  of  the 
necessity  of  regulating  pleasure  so  as  really 
to  enjoy  life.  Here  was  something  positive, 
something  within  our  grasp,  something  that 
did  not  concern  itself  with  the  unseen,  the 
unknown,  the  possible,  or  the  practicable, 
but  dgalt  only  with  that  which  is  actually 
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known,  and  is  our  first  and  most  immediate 
business.  Government  of  our  pleasures  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  them,  and  truly  en- 
joying them,  was  the  great  rule  of  life  in  the 
philosophy  of  Bromius.  He  sought  no 
higher  motive  ;  he  scorned  all  deeper 
principles,  but  trusted  to  the  narrow  line 
between  enjoying  to  the  utmost  and  abstain- 
ing only  that  there  might  be  the  utmost 
enjoyment.  That  the  line  was  never  trans- 
gressed no  one  could  affirm,  that  it  was 
practically  disregarded  no  one  could  deny. 
It  was  insufficient  as  a  rule  of  morality,  and 
Plotinus  would  at  once  have  given  the 
reason  that  it  had  no  background,  it  had  no 
foundation  in  the  spiritual  or  moral  nature 
of  man. 

Laberius,  bewildered  by  the  quantity  of 
wine  which  he  had  taken,  did  not  under- 
stand much  of  what  was  said,  but  the  sight 
of  the  philosopher  awakened  his  conscience. 
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Scarcely  had  Bromius  finished  speaking 
before  he  arose,  cast  aside  his  garland,  and 
staggered  towards  his  guardian. 

Plotinus  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and  the  next  moment  he  had  led  him  forth 
from  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    RESCUE. 

HILE  Plotinus  made  his  oration  to 
the  Sophist,  Paulinus  awaited  the 
event  in  the  portico  of  the  house 
of  Bromius. 

With  some  misgivings  the  good  physician 
had  seen  the  figure  of  the  philosopher  dis- 
appear down  one  of  the  many  corridors 
which  opened  from  the  vestibule. 

Paulinus  had  suggested  and  recommended 
the  scheme.  He  had  accompanied  Plotinus, 
and  obtained  his  admission  past  the  sleepy 
slaves  who  were  stretched  upon  the  pave- 
ment, but  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  philoso- 
pher depart  than  he  repented  the  act,  swore 
a  solemn  oath  that  he  was  the  most  foolish 
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man  in  Rome,  and  heartily  wished  that  he 
could  recall  his  friend  from  so  wild  an  adven- 
ture. But  the  ball  had  been  set  rolling,  and 
the  only  alternative  was  to  await  the 
consequences. 

At  no  time  was  Paulinus  able  to  exercise 
patience  without  an  effort.  Now  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  anxious  physician  to  be- 
guile the  time.  He  marched  up  and  down 
the  vestibule  with  hurried  steps.  By  turns 
he  complained  of  the  heat,  and  expressed 
the  agitation  of  his  mind  by  an  ejaculation. 
The  slumbers  of  the  weary  Nubians  were 
sadly  disturbed  by  his  movements,  and 
presently  the  aged  door-keeper  ventured  to 
ask  him  if  he  would  like  to  sit  down. 

"  Let  them  who  are  at  ease  in  their  minds 
take  ease  for  their  bodies,"  answered  the 
physician  sharply  ;  but  on  second  thoughts 
he  went  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  the  third  watch  of  the  night.     The 
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last  streak  of  the  waning  moon  faintly 
illumined  the  temple  and  the  palaces  of  the 
great  city.  The  tramp,  tramp  of  the  nocturnal 
Triumviri  alone  disturbed  the  profound  si- 
lence which  prevailed.  They  were  coming 
down  the  street.  Paulinus  strove  to  interest 
himselfin  their  approach. 

Scarcely  had  they  disappeared  before  the 
broken  song  of  a  band  of  revellers  was  heard, 
and  the  flaring  light  of  a  torch  cast  long 
shadows  of  the  wild  company  across  the  road. 
Paulinus  withdrew  into  the  shade,  but  he  was 
seen,  and  a  jest  turned  at  his  expense.  He 
sternly  bade  them  pass  onward,  he  was  in- no 
mood  for  their  badinage ;  and  they,  recognis- 
ing the  noble  face  and  the  white  beard,  obeyed 
in  silence,  thinking  that  death  was  swooping 
down  upon  a  victim  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  little  wind  had  arisen,  and  it  was  chilly. 
The     physician    wrapped    his    toga    more 
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closely  about  his  ample  person  and  quick- 
ened his  pace.  He  contemplated  a  search 
for  Plotinus. 

"  For  whom  do  you  keep  vigil,  0  Pau- 
linus  ?  " 

It  was  Balus  who  spoke.  The  zealous 
deacon  had  been  sitting  late  by  the  death- 
bed of  a  Christian  in  a  neighbouring  by- 
street. 

The  physician  turned  sharply. 

**  For  Plotinus,"  he  answered,  recognising 
the  speaker. 

Balus  looked  astonished,  and  Paulinus 
said  : — 

"  Plotinus  hath  gone  into  yonder  den  of 
Sophists " — he  indicated  the  house  of 
Bromius — *'to  fetch  out  Laberius,  and  he 
doth  not  return." 

"It  is  a  good  deed,"  said  Balus,  full  of 
admiration. 

'^  It  is  a  dangerous  adventure,"  commented 
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Paulinus.  "  I  was  mad  to  suggest  it." 
And  he  told  Balus  what  he  was  doing, 
and  how  the  matter  had  been  brought 
about. 

"  The  Almighty  will  watch  over  the  safety 
of  those  who  seek  the  good  of  others," 
replied  Balus  solemnly.  "  Be  comforted,  0 
physician ;  no  harm  will  happen  to  the 
philosopher." 

Paulinus  was  just  going  to  express  his 
doubts  of  this  doctrine,  when  Balus  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  arm  and  whispered,  ''  See 
there!     It  is  as  I  said." 

Plotinus,  holding  the  hand  of  Laberius, 
stood  in  the  portico  of  the  house  of 
Bromius,  and  they  were  about  to  descend 
the  steps. 

Paulinus  recovered  his  equanimity  in  an 
instant. 

**Bythe  gods,"  he  exclaimed,  "he  hath 
done  the  deed  !  " 
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"  Be  thanks  to  the  God  of  gods  !  '^  said  the 
deacon  devoutly. 

*' Let  us  stand  aside,"  said  Paulinus.  "I 
would  fain  see  how  it  is  with  them.  La- 
berius  hath  an  unsteady  step,  and  Plotinus 
walketh  like  one  in  a  dream." 

They  stepped  back  into  the  shadow  of  a 
portico,  and  a  minute  afterwards  Plotinus 
and  his  ward  passed  by. 

The  philosopher  gazed  thoughtfully  upon 
the  ground.  He  seemed  lost  in  one  of  his 
usual  reveries,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  grasp 
of  the  young  priest,  and  it  was  evident  that 
he  chose  his   steps. 

Pitiable  it  was  to  see  how  Laberius 
staggered.  But  for  that  guiding  hand  he 
must  have  fallen.  There  were  dark  stains 
of  red  wine  on  his  white  garments,  and 
faded  petals  of  the  garland  he  had  cast  aside 
still  clung  in  his  dishevelled  hair — evidences 
of  the  scene  from  which  he  had  been  brought 
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forth,  symbols  of  the  blots  upon  his  character 
and  the  perishable  delights  after  which  he 
had  wandered. 

"  He  is  drawn  out  of  the  mire,"  murmured 
Balus.  *'  May  the  Lord  open  his  eyes  to  the 
pitfalls  in  his  path  henceforward." 

"  Amen,"  said  old  Paulinus,  repeating  the 
favourite  response  of  the  Christians  in  the 
solemn  tone  peculiar  to  them.  "I  do  not 
like  to  see  the  son  of  my  dead  friend 
Ouintilius  so  reckless.  Would  he  had  a  little 
more  stability  of  character !  It  is  easy 
enough  to  lead  him  aright  so  long  as  one 
walks  by  his  side,  but  be  interested  for  a 
moment  in  another  matter,  and  away  he 
goes — here  or  there,  wheresoever  his  inch- 
nations  or  the  tempter  that  lieth  in  wait  can 
entice  him.  Verily  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  put  this  mad  proposition  of  regene- 
rating society  into  force,  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing him  in  the   shadow  of  the  philosopher." 
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'^  What  is  the  scheme?"  asked  Balus. 

"  Too  gigantic  a  subject  to  be  introduced 
at  this  ghostly  hour,"  repKed  PauHnus  ;  *'  but 
you  shall  hear  all  the  particulars  in  due  time. 
So  vale.'' 

Then  they  parted.  Balus  walked  quickly 
away,  and  Paulinus  stood  for  a  moment  con- 
sidering whether  he  should  retire  to  his  own 
house  or  follow  the  philosopher  and  his 
ward. 

At  that  moment  some  one  touched  his 
arm.     It  was  Lela. 

"  By  Jupiter  !  "  ejaculated  the  surprised 
physician,  recognising  the  dancer. 

"Will  he  only  try  to  rescue  Laberius  ?  " 
asked  Lela  anxiously. 

"Who  else  needeth  such  an  attention?  " 
replied  Paulinus,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

The  dancer  sighed. 

"  Aulus  Camillus  is  yet  more  reckless," 
she  said,   almost  in  a  whisper. 
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"  But  stronger  in  the  head,"  answered  the 
physician. 

"  Yet,"  said  Lela,  "  I  would  have  him 
warned — rescued — nay,  made  to  quit  yon- 
der dangerous  company."  She  glanced  to- 
wards some  of  the  guests  of  Bromius,  who 
were  now  coming  from  his  house  shouting 
and  singing. 

"  Well,  well,  that  can  easily  be  done,  0 
little  one,"  replied  Paulinus.  "  Since  love 
ruleth  the  youth,  lope  hath  but  to  make  an 
objection  to  his  visits  to  the  Sophist,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  them.'' 

"  Wilt  thou  ask  her  so  to  do  ? "  inquired 
Lela. 

"  Certainly,  if  it  will  please  thee/'  replied 
the  physician. 

"  I  am  grateful  for  this  promise,"  said 
Lela,  with  singular  fervency.  "  I  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  his  soul  being  lost." 
She  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
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"Go  home,"  said  Paulinus,  with  responsive 
feeling.  "  Hurry  home,  Lela  ;  it  is  very 
late." 

"  Presently," answered  the  dancer  dreamily. 

"  And  why  not  now?"  asked  Paulinus. 

*'  Because — because,"  stammered  poor 
Lela,  "  my  foolish  heart  will  not  let  me  rest 
until  I  have  seen  him  safe  home." 

Paulinus  smoothed  his  long  white  beard 
and  was  silent. 

A  few  minutes  later  Aulus  Camillus  came 
forth  from  the  portico  of  the  Sophist, 
staggered  down  the  long  flight  of  marble 
steps,  and  was  helped,  with  some  difficulty, 
into  his  litter.  The  bearers  lifted  it  up, 
and  followed  the  torch-holders. 

''  Vale^  0  good  and  kind  physician," 
murmured  the  dancer,  and  with  a  deft 
movement  she  shrouded  herself  in  her  veil 
and  flitted  in  the  wake  of  the  procession. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    VOW    OF  LABERIUS. 

|LOWLY,    carefully,     and    in   dead 
silence  the  philosopher  conducted 
the   half- unconscious  priest  to  his 
own  house. 

The  aged  slave  who  kept  watch  over  the 
entrance  was  listening  anxiously  for  the 
footsteps  of  his  beloved  master,  and  no 
sooner  did  he  hear  them  sounding  on  the 
threshold  without  than  he  sprang  forward 
with  the  agility  of  youth  to  receive  him. 
It  was  not  often  that  Plotinus  lingered 
abroad  so  late,  and  the  old  man  had  been 
tormented  with  innumerable  fears  for  his 
safety.  With  an  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving, 
and  a  smile  that  made  his  dark,  ill-formed 
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features  curiously  beautiful,  he  seized  the 
hand  of  the  philosopher  and  pressed  it 
affectionately  against  his  bosom. 

*'  Good  father  Lycus,"  said  Plotinus,  "  thy 
welcome  is  always  pleasant." 

The  old  slave  glanced  suspiciously  at  the 
companion  of  his  master.  -  His  eyes  were 
dim,  and  the  young  priest  was  sadly  dis- 
figured by  his  condition. 

Instinctively  Laberius  shrank  from  the 
scrutiny,  and  to  avoid  it  hurried  as  well  as 
he  was  able  towards  the  atrium. 

"  All  shame  is  not  dead,"  thought  Plotinus, 
as  he  followed  his  ward. 

The  old  slave  shook  his  head  doubtfully 
as  he  watched  the  unsteady  movements  of 
the  youthful  figure. 

The  small  atrium  of  the  philosopher's 
house  was  lighted  by  a  single  lofty  cande- 
labrum of  an  elegant  but  simple  pattern.     It 
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was  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  ' 
marble  pavement,  and  its  two  feeble  flicker- 
ing flames  indifferently  illumined  the  whole 
space.  There  was  no  article  of  furniture  to 
cast  a  shadow  save  a  low  stool,  a  little  tripod 
which  held  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  a  couch. 
This  couch,  seld'om  used,  was  placed  in  a 
deep  recess.  Affectionate  but  simple  souls 
had  set  it  there  for  the  repose  of  Plotinus. 
He  was  accustomed  to  pace  the  atrium 
through  his  long  night  vigils,  and  they 
imagined  in  their  ignorance  that  he  pre- 
ferred that  place  for  his  rest.  He  smiled 
and  said  nothing,  and  so  contented  they 
slept ;  their  eyelids  weighted  with  their  Ij 
slumbers,  they  were  no  longer  disturbed  by 
anxious  thoughts  of  their  restless  master. 
Meanwhile  Plotinus  thanked  the  gods  for 
their  care,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
provision  which  was  made.  Only  absolute 
exhaustion  could  prostrate  him  under  the 
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spell  of  sleep.  It  was  better  to  be  awake 
than  asleep,  for  every  hour  given  to  sleep 
was  time  for  meditation  lost.  To  sleep  in 
the  day  was  an  ill  deed,  and  to  spend  the 
night  in  slumber  was  to  waste  an  oppor- 
tunity which  came  not  in  the  busy  day,  for 
the  stillness  and  solemnity  of  night  afforded 
the  most  favourable  season  for  communion 
with  the  One. 

Towards  the  couch  Plotinus  directed  the 
steps  of  Laberius,  and  the  young  priest 
sank  heavily  upon  the  cushions. 

The  aged  Lycus,  who  had  followed  his 
master,  immediately  bowed  his  stiff  form  to 
loosen  the  sandals  of  the  young  priest,  and 
as  he  did  this  he  groaned  and  shook  his 
head  more  violently  than  before.  It  was 
evident  that  he  thought  the  case  hopeless. 
Ere  he  finished  his  task  Laberius  slept — 
a  sleep  more  painful  to  look  upon  than  that 
of  death. 
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Plotinus   contemplated    the    face    of   his 
ward  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Cover  him,"  said  the  philosopher 
gently,  as  the  old  slave  arose.  ''And  may 
the  gods  grant  that  he  repose  no  more  in  i 
such  a  sleep  !  A  man  ceases  to  be  a  man 
when  wine  masters  his  intellect.  Bid  thy  . 
grandchildren,  0  father  Lycus,  refrain  from 
wine.  Tell  them  that  there  is  One  who  is 
sore  troubled  when  He  seeth  His  image 
deformed." 

"The  little  ones  are  but  slaves,  0  great 
fnaster.  What  mattereth  their  conduct  if 
they  are  but  faithful  to  their  owners  and 
swift  to  obey?" 

"  All  are  as  one  in  the  eyes  of  my  God, 
0  Lycus,  even  as  all  are  one  in  the  grave. 
They  are  men,  and  the  destiny  of  all  men 
is  restoration  to  God.  Command  them  to 
live  pure  lives,  to  speak  the  truth  always, 
and  to  bear  no  malice.     So  shall  they  not 
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be  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  although  the 
road  to  their  fulfilment  be  over  many 
thorns." 

*'  The  gods  fulfil  thy  hopes,"  muttered  old 
Lycus.  "  Never  man  spoke  to  slave  like 
this.  By  Minerva,  I  begin  to  feel  a  respect 
for  myself  at  last.  If  I  live  much  longer  in 
thy  shadow,  beloved  master,  I  shall  think  I 
am  a  god  on  earth." 

"That  is  well,"  said  the  philosopher, 
smiling ;  *'  I  would  have  all  men  think 
themselves  gods."  Then  he  bade  the  old 
man  retire,  and  seated  himself  by  the  couch 
of  Laberius. 

Silent  as  a  statue  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
unconscious  priest.  With  his  elbows  rest- 
ing upon  his  knees,  his  chin  upon  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  he  sat  and  gazed  into  space, 
and  as  he  gazed  his  face  brightened  and  be- 
came radiant.  The  Deity  whom  he  worship- 
ped in  spirit  was  filling  his  soul  with  hope. 
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Suddenly  Laberius  stirred  ;  he  breathed 
heavily  and  muttered  a  few  inarticulate 
words. 

Plotinus  started ;  he  had  forgotten  the 
condition  of  his  ward.  His  bright  thoughts 
fled,  and  he  remembered  the  instability  of 
the  promises  he  anticipated.  The  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  he  bowed  his  head  and 
wept.  *'  0  my  son,"  he  exclaimed, — "  0 
Laberius,  son  of  my  heart,  I  yearn  over 
thee  !  " 

It  was  the  grief  of  a  father  over  a  child 
that  had  gone  astray. 

Then  he  arose,  bent  towards  Laberius,  and 
kissed  his  brow.  The  great  man  loved  the 
backslider,  and  his  love  made  him  pitiful 
and  tender  as  a  mother.  The  high  hopes  he 
cherished  of  the  young  priest's  ultimate 
deliverance  were  only  crushed  for  a  mo- 
ment.    They  were  soon  raised  again. 
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"lope,"  murmured  the  sleeper. 

"Ah,"  sighed  Plotinus,  "the  wound 
smarts."  And  he  began  to  pray  for  the 
means  of  healing  it. 

"0  my  Deity,"  he  said,  "the  promise  of 
a  false  physician  hath  misled  my  ward. 
Open  his  eyes,  I  beseech  Thee,  and  give 
him  strength  to  bear  the  pain  and  to  adopt 
the  remedies  which  are  right.  Deliver  him 
from  the  net  of  the  fowler,  deliver  him  from 
the  temptations  of  the  Sophist.  Again  Thou 
hast  vouchsafed  to  set  him  in  the  direct 
road.  Set  a  guard  over  his  footsteps,  0 
Divine  Mystery,  that  he  may  not  be  turned 
any  more  out  of  the  light  which  streameth 
from  Thy  countenance." 

At  length  the  morning  dawned,  and  the 
first  beam  of  the  sun  pointed  'at  the  eyelids 
of  Laberius.  He  stirred  uneasily,  sleep 
departed,  and  he  sat  up  upon  the  couch  with 
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a  bewildered  consciousness,  passing  a  trem- 
bling hand  over  his  aching  brow.  Gradually 
his  mind  cleared  :  he  recognized  the  tall 
figure  of  the  philosopher  standing  by  his 
side,  he  recollected  the  events  of  the  past 
night,  and  realized  that  a  vigil  had  been  kept 
by  his  couch. 

A  deep  blush  of  shame  overspread  his  face. 

"  I  have  slept  heavily,'^  he  murmured, 
wishing  that  he  could  hide  himself  from  the 
gaze  of  Plotinus. 

"I  hope  thou  art  refreshed,"  said  the 
philosopher  simply. 

Laberius  shook  his  head.  "  My  rest  was 
disturbed  by  dreams,"  he  answered.  "  Thou 
didst  haunt  me,  0  my  guardian." 

Plotinus  smiled. 

"  Would  I  were  dead ! "  said  the  young 
priest  mournfully.  "  Sleeping  or  waking,  my 
mind  is  always  restless  ;  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  existence.      With  a  feeble  body  and  an 
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inclination  to  melancholy  reflections,  who 
would  not  prefer  death?" 

"  Thy  body  is  not  so  strong  as  thy  friends 
would  wish  it  to  be,"  replied  Plotinus  gently ; 
"but  by  care  it  might  be  stronger.  How 
often  hath  Paulinus  warned  thee  for  its  sake 
against  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh !  It  is 
wasted  by  the  fatigues  of  pleasure,  and  its 
weariness  oppresses  the  spirit/' 

Here  a  slave  entered  with  refreshments, — 
bread  and  honey-wine  for  the  guest ;  a  cup 
of  water  and  a  dish  of  boiled  peas,  such  as 
were  eaten  by  the  poorest  of  the  plebeians, 
for  the  philosopher. 

'^  I  care  not  for  food,"  said  Laberius,  dipping 
his  hands  into  the  ewer  of  water  which  was 
first  presented. 

"  Alas !  "  sighed  Plotinus,  "  thy  late  excess 
is  the  parent  of  thy  present  disgust.  It  is 
better  to  have  to  do  all  things  in  moderation. 
Bring  hither  my  portion,  Chresimus,  and  let 
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Laberius  see  what  suffices  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  virtuous." 

He  dipped  his  fingers  into  the  dish  and  ate 
a  few  of  the  peas. 

*'  It  is  ahnost  too  acceptable,"  he  said  as 
he  pushed  aside  the  remainder,  ''  but  I  may 
not  entirely  neglect  the  requirements  of  the 
body  in  which  the  gods  for  some  good  purpose 
have  chosen  to  imprison  me.  I  despise  it, 
but  I  dare  not  suffer  it  to  decay.  That  might 
be  as  reprehensible  as  to  pamper  it  by  the 
fulfilment  of  all  its  desires.^' 

"  Plotinus,  if  there  be  gods,  thou  art  one  !  " 
exclaimed  Laberius  suddenly. 

"  I  am  one,"  assented  the  philosopher 
quietly,  "a  god  waiting  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  being  of  the  God  of  all  gods, — a  god 
fettered  to  the  earth,  but  looking  upwards  for 
deliverance.  Not,  however,  with  impatience, 
for  I  believe  that  I  have  a  mission  in  this 
world." 
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"Would  I  held  the  same  belief!"  said 
Laberius ;  "  then  had  I  peace." 

*'  Hast  thou  at  no  time  felt  the  divine  life 
within  thee,  0  Laberius  ?  "  asked  Plotinus 
solemnly. 

"  I  have  certainly  had  such  a  fantasy," 
replied  the  young  priest  with  reluctance. 

"  Call  it  not  a  fantasy,"  replied  the 
philosopher.  "  But  few  can  grasp  the  truth 
at  once.  There  is  generally  an  intense 
struggle,  a  stumbling  among  pitfalls,  a 
sensation  of  being  irretrievably  lost,  but  the 
brave  are  not  to  be  thwarted  by  these  terrible 
shadows.  They  push  forward  until  they  con- 
quer. Well  do  I  remember  my  own  emotions 
when  I  sought  the  truth.  I  was  tortured  by 
a  hundred  misgivings.  I  advanced  only  to 
recede.  Bewildered,  I  stood  on  the  verge  of 
despair.  Madness  stared  me  in  the  face 
when  the  voice  of  Ammonius  Saccas  sounded 
in  my  ear.   Instantly  the  mists  which  I  could 
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not  penetrate  began  to  clear  away.  I  felt  the 
truth  speaking  to  my  soul,  and  I  doubted 
no  longer.  Not  yet  do  I  see  the  source  of 
that  light,  but  I  walk  in  faith,  for  how  can 
there  be  light  without  a  source?  The  sun 
puts  forth  a  reflection  of  his  brightness 
before  he  appears.  0  Laberius,  standing  in 
the  darkness,  give  me  thy  hand  and  let  me 
guide  thee  out  of  the  labyrinth.  I  will  lead 
thee  over  the  path  I  have  trodden,  I  will 
bring  thee  unto  the  place  where  I  am.  Thou 
canst  not  look  around  upon  creation  and 
doubt  the  existence  of  God.  His  works  pro- 
claim Him  invisible  but  ever  near.  His 
works  are  "oerfect,  and  we  must  therefore 
strive  after  perfection  by  conquering  our 
passions,  by  resisting  temptation,  by  leading 
pure  lives.  0  Laberius,  son  of  my  heart, 
thou  hast  come  out  of  the  net.  Wilt  thou 
return  into  danger  like  a  moth  into  the  flame 
of  the  lamp,  or  wilt  thou  seek  after  the  peace 
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which  now  possesseth  me,  with  equal  misery 
once   tormented? '^ 

The  impassioned  philosopher  grasped  the 
hand  of  Laberius  as  he  finished  speaking, 
and  awaited  his  answer  with  an  expression 
of  earnestness  mingled  with  anxiety  not  to 
be  described. 

Laberius  was  greatly  disturbed.  He 
remembered  the  promise  of  the  Sophist  to 
give  him  the  hand  of  lope,  but  he  durst  not 
hesitate  to  reply  according  to  the  desire  of 
Plotinus  while  the  philosopher  gazed  in  his 
face  and  held  his  hand. 

"  I  am  thine,"  he  said  in  a  low,  trembling 
voice;  "but  I  must  abide  with  thee.  I 
must  lodge  with  thee  until  thy  philosophy 
hath  made  me  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
influences  of  evil." 

This  was  exactly  what  Plotinus  wished. 

"  Vow  it !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  vow  it,  0 
Laberius !      By    all    that    you    hold    most 
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sacred,  swear  that  you  will  sacrifice  your 
most  precious  possession  if  you  fail  to 
accomplish  your  promise.  Vow  in  the 
name  of  all  the  gods,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Incomprehensible,  who  is  God  over 
all  gods.  He  is  here.  He  is  listening.  He 
will  approve,  and  He  will  assist." 

And  the  young  priest  solemnly  obeyed 
the  command,  rising  from  the  couch  and 
inscribing  his  vow  on  the  ivory  tablets 
which  he  carried  about  with  Jiim. 

Then  the  philosopher  lifted  the  tablets 
and  placed  them  upon  the  pavement,  and 
prostrated  himself  over  them. 

*'  0  invisible  but  mighty  One,"  he  cried, 
'*  accept  this  vow.  Keep  open  the  eyes  of 
Laberius,  that  he  may  shun  the  path  of 
destruction.  Arm  him  for  the  conquest  of 
his  body  and  his  passions.  Give  him 
victory  and  peace,  and  bring  him  unto 
Thyself." 
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"Be  it  so,"  said  Paulinus,  who  had 
entered  unobserved  in  time  to  witness  the 
scene  of  the  vow. 

And  thus  was  Laberius  rescued  before  his 
sisters  knew  that  he  had  erred  from  the 
right  way. 
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